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Motes of the MWonth. 
—<——— 
EicHT gentlemen were elected Fellows of 
the Society of Antiquaries on March 7. 
We are glad to note the absence of 
blackballing, all the candidates proposed 
having been elected. The following is a 
list of their names: Mr. James Curtis, 
Raleigh House, Bromley; Mr. Edwin Henty, 
Goff’s Hill, Crawley, Sussex; Mr. William 
Howard Aymer Vallance, M.A., 7, Cam- 
bridge Terrace, W.; the Rev. Carus Vale 
Collier, B.A., Faversham ; the Rev. James 
Oliver Bevan, M.A., 55, Gunterstone Road, 
West Kensington; Mr. Nathaniel George 
Clayton, Chesters, Humshaugh-on-Tyne ; 
Mr. William Gowland, 19, Beaumont Cres- 
cent, West Kensington; and General Sir 
Henry Augustus Smyth, K.C.M.G., R.A., 
Stone, Aylesbury. At the same meeting 
the following were also elected Honorary 
Fellows of the society: M. Henri Schuer- 
mans, Liége; M. Alexandre Bertrand, 
St. Germains; and M. Emile Cartailhac, 


Toulouse. 
¢ ££ ¢ 
Arrangements are in progress with regard to 
the summer meeting of the Archzological 
Institute, which, as our readers are probably 
aware, is to be held this year at Scarborough. 
His Grace the Archbishop of York (Dr. 
Maclagan) has accepted the post of presi- 
dent of the meeting. The date fixed is 
from Tuesday, July 16, to Tuesday, July 23, 
both inclusive. We have no doubt that the 
members of the Institute will receive a cordial 
welcome from Yorkshire antiquaries, and 
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that a profitable meeting will be the result- 
There is much of archeological interest in 
and around Scarborough, while there is no 
doubt that its character as a very charming 
seaside resort, will materially assist in swelling 
the numbers of those who will attend, what is 
likely to be an exceedingly popular meeting 
of the Institute. We hope, however, that 
those who may be induced to join in it from 
the lighter side of its character will take care 
not to reduce it to the level of a mere picnic, 
with a little archeology thrown in. This isa 
danger to which all the summer meetings of 
archzological societies are exposed. 


One face, at least, which has hitherto been 
very familiar at the annual meetings of the 
Institute will be missing. We refer to that 
of the Precentor of Lincoln, whose death 
from an attack of influenza is deeply mourned 
by a large number of antiquaries. Never 
was a kindlier or more courteous friend, 
or one more ready to help another if he 
could. His many valuable contributions to 
the study of ecclesiastical archzeology are 
widely known, while the pleasantly-written 
articles which he contributed to the popular 
journals and magazines of the day, were 
marked by that accuracy which always 
betokens the work of a careful and scholarly 
antiquary. As a _ clergyman, Precentor 
Venables’s sympathy with the revived 
earnestness in the Church of England did 
not blind him to the mischief wrought by 
the ecclesiastical “restorer,” and this led 
him to join the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, at its foundation a few 
years ago. He remained, we believe, a 
member of the society to the day of his 
death. Mrs. Venables died from the same 
complaint a day or two after her husband, 
and both husband and wife were buried 
together, in the cloister garth of Lincoln 
Minster, amid every sign of a widespread 
feeling of sorrow. 
ie 


Another well-known antiquary, who was at 
one time an active member of the Institute, 
has also died of influenza in the person of 
Sir John Maclean, whose work on the 
topography of a portion of North Cornwall 
will long remain as a testimony to his 
reputation as a thorough and painstaking 
fe) 
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antiquary. Sir John Maclean was widely 
known in connection with the formation of 
the Gloucestershire Archeological Society, of 
which he subsequently became president. 
At the inaugural meeting, which was held in 
Bristol in 1876, Sir John Maclean, who had 
recently come to live at Bicknor Court, 
expressed gratification that his first public 
act in the county was to assist in the forma- 
tion of the society. He afterwards edited 
for the society the Berkeley manuscripts, 
which were written by Mr. John Smyth, of 
Nibley, and dedicated to Lord Fitzhardinge. 
Another of his well-known works was Memoirs 
of the Family of Poyntz. He was at one 
period a member of the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London. Sir John 
Maclean’s last appearance at a public meet- 
ing was in the spring of last year, when he 
read a paper before the members of the 
Clifton Antiquarian Club. Almost from the 
commencement of the Gloucestershire society 
Sir John edited the publication of the yearly 
transactions, and took the keenest interest 
in its affairs. 


Abroad, in France, the figure of a venerable 
clergyman, whose tall, spare form, and long 
silvery hair, must have been very familiar to 
the numbers of English who yearly visit 
Amiens Cathedral, has passed away in the 
person of the Abbé Henocque, Dean of 
Amiens. The late Dean was recognised in 
France as a scholarly antiquary, and was an 
active member of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Picardy. He was also the author of a 
well-known history of his native place— 
St. Riquier. The son of a small farmer, 
Jean Baptiste Jules Henocque was born in 
1812. At an early age he manifested signs 
of unusual ability, and was eventually sent to 
the diocesan college for young ecclesiastics. 
He was ordained priest in 1835, and was 
almost immediately appointed Superior of 
the Petite Seminaire at Amiens, which office 
he continued to hold till 1863, when he was 
promoted to the deanery of Amiens. There 
was something singularly appropriate in the 
appointment of a devoted ecclesiastic, who 
was also an accomplished antiquary, to the 
deanery of such a cathedral church as that of 
Amiens. ‘The funeral took place on March 4, 
and at its conclusion, according to the 


French custom, an é/oge was pronounced 
over the coffin by M. Joseph Roux, the 
President of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Picardy. 


Passing from this sorrowful record of losses 
through death, we are glad to turn to more 
cheerful subjects. Among these we may 
include a notice of the intention of the 
worshipful Company of the Cordwainers of 
London to hold an exhibition, during the 
ensuing month of June, at their Hall, in 
Cannon Street, of objects connected with 
their craft. We have great pleasure in hear- 
ing of the proposal, and in asking such 
readers of the Antiguary as may have it in 
their power to do so, to assist as far as they 
can in the success of the exhibition. The 
Cordwainers’ Company has decided to in- 
clude in the exhibition, a loan collection of 
antique and historical articles connected 
with their Mystery. Such a loan collection 
may be easily made of much service to the 
student of archeology, and we cordially 
invite all who may be able to do so, to assist 
the Cordwainers’ Company to the best of 
their ability. The loan of articles made of 
cuir bouilli, as well as of ancient shoes, boots, 
spurs, shoe-buckles, and ancient leatherwork 


generally, will be acceptable. 


A gentleman, to whom the Carlisle Museum 
is indebted for many munificent gifts, recently 
purchased and sent to that museum a leaf- 
shaped sword-blade, described in a catalogue 
as ‘Roman sword-blade of steel, found at 
Alston, in Cumberland,” and measuring, 
handle included, about 17 inches. It is 
spoken of as a Roman spear-head in a little 
book recently published about Alston. The 
curator of the museum, before exhibiting the 
object, took some pains to trace its history. 
He found that it had recently changed 
hands once or twice, but had long been in 
the possession of a gentleman at Alston, and 
had always been considered to be Roman. 
This gentleman purchased it some years ago 
from a hawker, who has now left the country. 
The hawker’s story was that he had found it 
while gathering sticks in the Kirkside Wood, 
which is near the great Roman camp of 
Whitley Castle, and so a likely place for 
antiquities of Roman date to be turned up 
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in. The blade, however, is of iron or mild 
steel, a metal which speedily decays, except 
under special circumstances. The curator 
sent the blade to the Society of Antiquaries ; 
it was speedily proved to be West African 
and modern, there being several like it in the 
ethnological collection at the British Museum, 
though none solarge. A cast of asimilar iron 
blade, but smaller, is in the Museum of Artil- 
lery at Paris, and is engraved in Demmin’s 
Arms and Armour as Roman, and also in 
Burton’s Book of the Sword. The original of 
this cast is said to have been found in Germany 
—it must also be West African. The hawker 
probably got the Alston example from some 
sailor. Vessels trade between the Cumber- 
land ports and West Africa, and their crews 
bring home very queer things. Some years 
ago some West African knives were found 
hidden in the thatch of an old cottage near 
Coniston, and were locally considered to be 
prehistoric. But, stranger still, about two or 
three years ago an unknown lizard was killed 
in a brick-field near Carlisle. On being 
sent to the Natural History Museum in Crom- 
well Road, it was pronounced a rare South 
African lizard, of which no specimen, dead 
or alive, had ever been known in England. 
The beast is supposed to have escaped out of 
some travelling show, whose proprietors 
probably purchased it in Liverpool. 


We have received a circular issued by the 
“Tolhouse Trustees,” Great Yarmouth, ask- 
ing for assistance towards the purchase and 
preservation of the old buildings belonging 
to the Grey Friars’ Monastery at Great 
Yarmouth. The proposal appears to have 
originated with a letter, written by Mr. 
Seymour Lucas, A.R.A., to the Daily 
Graphic, last autumn. A considerable por- 
tion of the buildings has passed into the 
hands of trustees, who now appeal for help 
towards purchasing the rest, as well as for 
funds towards the preservation and “ restora- 
tion” of the whole. We do not quite like the 
appearance of the word “ restoration ” in the 
circular. A certain amount of repairing of 
the buildings may be necessary to ensure their 
preservation, but anything like what is 
commonly associated with the expression 
‘‘ restoration ” ought to be sternly deprecated. 
We imagine, however, that the word has 


slipped into the circular unawares, and is not 
in this instance significant of mischief. We 
shall, however, be glad to receive a distinct 
assurance on this point, before commending 
too cordially the proposed scheme. As only 
4,500 is asked for, it does not look, however, 
as if much harm were contemplated in the 
way of “restoration.” 


As Mr. Lucas’s letter explains better than 
we can what is suggested should be done, 
we quote the following extracts from it. 
Mr. Lucas says : 

“T have just returned from a visit to what 
always appeals to me as one of the most 
interesting and picturesque of old English 
towns. Iwas delighted to find that, through 
the public spirit of Mr. F. Danby Palmer, 
and Messrs. Bottle and Olley (the well- 
known architects of Yarmouth), a portion of 
the old cloisters, formerly belonging to the 
Franciscan monastery of that place, have 
been purchased with a view to their preser- 
vation. There is still a considerable portion 
of these cloisters incorporated with other 
adjacent buildings of equal interest, but not 
yet so certainly secured for the enjoyment 
and instruction of posterity; and it has 
occurred to me that, if the matter be made 
sufficiently public, means may be found to 
purchase this remaining portion. The 
cloisters are all that now remain of what 
was once a very large Franciscan establish- 
ment, and are, of course, of the greatest 
interest to students of our ancient history. 
But the interest in this case does not entirely 
centre in the monastic associations. Shortly 
after—indeed, I am disposed to think imme- 
diately after—the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, these cloisters were sold and adapted 
as dwelling-houses for traders and others 
belonging to what we may call the lower 
middle class of the period. There are now 
existing, incorporated with and attached to 
these monastic remains, quite a number of 
these sixteenth-century dwellings, which are 
themselves of great value to the antiquary, 
the historian, and the artist, as illustrating 
the domestic life of our Tudor ancestors. 
It would, I feel, be a thousand pities if in 
any future scheme of restoration these relics, 
which many, no doubt, would consider to be 
of slight architectural beauty, were swept 
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away. I suggest that these, though of later 
date than the monastery, are almost as 
picturesque, and certainly quite as full of 
historical interest, as the cloisters themselves, 
and possibly rarer. Those who have visited 
Nuremberg will remember that the museum 
in that town is an adaptation of a portion of 
an old monastery. Would it not be possible, 
by means of careful and judicious restoration 
and appropriate addition, to adapt these old 
buildings, themselves relics of an interesting 
past, in a similar way as a local museum? 
The old Tol-house, which is at present used 
for a museum, library, and reading-room, is 
admittedly too small for all these purposes. 
The old cloisters, together with the attached 
Tudor dwellings, would form a most appro- 
priate resting-place for objects of local anti- 
quarian interest, and could, I think, be 
purchased and adapted at a comparatively 
inconsiderable cost. At any rate, I venture 
to make the suggestion in the hope that 
some may be induced to consider the matter. 
‘There are not so many of these silent old 
witnesses of the past remaining that we can 
afford to run the risk of losing any of them. 
And this, for the reason I have stated above, 
presents us with evidence which is of some- 
what exceptional value.” 

Mr. F. Danby Palmer, Great Yarmouth, 
is the honorary secretary of the fund. 


With reference to the account of the dis- 
covery of the Mithraic Temple at Burham, in 
Kent, which we recorded in the Antiguary 
for January last, it is only fair to Mr. F. W. 
James, the curator of the Museum at Maid- 
stone, to say that the work of excavation in 
connection with this discovery has been 
superintended by that gentleman throughout, 
and that it is largely due to his representa- 
tions that the whole has been so carefully 
preserved. We feel it to be due to Mr. 
James to make this acknowledgment, which 
by an oversight was unintentionally omitted 
in the paragraph which announced the dis- 
covery of the temple. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
The Mayor of Appleby has found among 
the documents of that borough a minute- 
book of the Corporation, the existence of 


which had been forgotten. It covers the 
period between the mayoralties of ‘Thomas 


Ewbank in 1614 and Lancelot Machell in 
1660-1. In describing its contents to the 
Appleby Town Council the mayor said it 
contained the annual lists of the freeholders 
and freemen within the borough, which in- 
clude such well-known names as those of 
Francis, Earl of Cumberland, Sir Jacob 
Bellingham, Thomas Salkeld, Christopher 
Crackanthorpe, Sir Richard Sandford, Hugh 
Machell, and others. The corporate officers, 
or borough masters, which then comprised, 
besides the mayor, a coroner, a sergeant-at- 
mace, two chamberlains, bailiffs, attorneys, 
informers, aletasters, sealers in leather, in- 
spectors of houses, appraisers, and clerk, are 
annually recorded, and their several oaths of 
office are set out in full. The government 
of the town appeared then to have been 
under the mayor and aldermen, and sixteen 
of the freemen as common councilmen, who 
are frequently referred to as ‘“* The Sixteen.” 
Later on there is a record of the civil pleas 
in the Borough Court. This court appears 
to have exercised an almost unlimited juris- 
diction. The great countess was a frequent 
suitor. Christopher Dalston, of Acorne 
Bank, sued upon one occasion for £600, 
and another plaintiff claimed £2,000 
damages for scandal. In one case a 
defendant is described as of the county of 
Middlesex, and it would be interesting to 
know how long it took the bailiff to serve 
the court process upon that defendant. At 
the end of the book there are numerous 
entries relating to the sale of horses, in 
which the names and residences of the 
buyers and sellers were usually set out. The 
book is, unfortunately, in a most dilapidated 
condition, and the mayor suggested that it 
should be repaired by an expert, and that 
perhaps some antiquarian society would 
undertake the task of having the book 
printed, the Corporation themselves having 
no funds available for the purpose. 


A discovery which it is thought possible may 
lead to others of considerable interest has 
just been made at ‘l'adcaster. A workman, 
while engaged in getting sand from the river 
Wharfe, dug up a large ancient jug made of 
rough unglazed earthenware. It is supposed 
to be Roman, and is in a perfect state of 
preservation. The vessel is about 18 inches 
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in height and 30 inches in circumference, 
with a moulded handle. The opening at the 
top is about 5 inches in diameter, inclusive 
of the spout. 


A correspondent, writing to a Manchester 
newspaper, very properly calls attention to 
the extreme risk which is run as to the loss 
of non-ecclesiastical parish records. These 
are kept, not by the clergyman in the vestry, 
but by the overseers, who are generally 
tradesmen, and often publicans, in their own 
houses. ‘The documents contain a great 
deal of valuable local information from the 
beginning of last century, and sometimes for 
a longer period. There is no doubt that a 


scheme for their proper custody ought to 
be adopted. The subject has been strangely 
overlooked in the past, and we are glad 
that attention has been drawn to the matter. 





We learn that during the meeting of the 
Dorset Field Club, at Dorchester, on 
February 21 last, Mr. George Parker, of 
Southampton, who is engaged as contractor, 
attended and informed the members that 
in excavating some ground in the town the 
workmen had unearthed a considerable por- 
tion of a Roman pavement, measuring 
about 12 feet by 4 feet, and about 5 feet 
below the surface of the soil. The mem- 
bers, including Sir Talbot Baker, afterwards 
went to inspect the pavement, steps being 
taken to insure its preservation. A few coins 
and pieces of pottery were also turned up. 


The recent severe weather has interfered 
very greatly with the exploration of the bone 
cave at Oban, and some of the crude material 
which had been removed to facilitate its 
careful sifting and examination, became so 
hardly frozen as to render its examination 
impossible. Now that better weather and 
longer days are coming, we may hope to 
hear more concerning this highly important 
discovery. 


A Shrewsbury School Register is in course 
of preparation, and old Salopians are re- 
quested to send particulars of their career, 
and of all other Salopians past and present 
that may be known to them, to the Rev. 
J. E. Auden, Shrawardine, near Shrewsbury. 











The next part of the Leicestershire Archzeo- 
logical Society’s transactions will contain a 
carefully prepared calendar of all Leicester- 
shire wills prior to the Reformation that are 
preserved in the registry at Leicester. It 
is compiled by Mr. Henry Hartopp. 

te 


For years past the sea has been making a 
series of encroachments along the Norfolk 
coast, and different places have, in turn, dis- 
appeared. The storms of the opening part 
of the year settled the fate of a well-known 
landmark, the old tower of Eccles Church, 
which has now disappeared. This destruc- 
tion, although due to natural and unavoidable 
causes, is none the less to be deplored, and 
we understand that Happisburgh Church is 
slowly though surely approaching a like fate. 
Cannot something be done to check this 
steady inroad of the sea? 


A proposal is being made for the exploration 
of the Hill of Tara. Perhaps to many persons 
the name of Tara is best known in connec- 
tion with Thomas Moore’s spirited and tuneful 
verses. Antiquaries may be expected to know 
a little more about it, but even in their case 
much is the result of conjecture. Tara is 
only a little over twenty miles from Dublin. 
It is one of two hills which relieve the 
monotony of the level plain from which they 
rise. Curiously enough the Hill of Tara 
has never been properly examined, in spite 
of its great historical importance. ‘The 
present proposal for its excavation is that 
the works shall be directed by experts under 
the supervision of the British Archeological 
Association. 


Tara is covered with remains of a very early 
date, but it is on the southern side that 
the principal of these exist. A fence of 
stone runs across from the old churchyard 
and divides the Russell and Preston pro- 
perties. On the southern side of this wall 
are the principal earthworks, namely, the 
Rath-na-Riogh or Cathair Corofin. The 
Rath-na-Riogh is a large outer earthwork 
encircling two raths or ancient Irish forts, 
the lines of which intersect. The western 


‘rath is the older of the two, and the centre 
of it is a raised mound, on which rests the 
Lia Fail still at Tara, which now covers the 
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*‘ Croppies’ Grave.” This has been removed 
from the crowning mound to the north-west, 
where it originally stood. This central mound, 
on which is the “Croppies’ Grave,” is about 
12 feet above the surrounding fosse, and 
this it is that many persons are disposed to 
assign as the most probable site for Tea 
Tephi’s tomb. The hill slopes away to the 
west, and it is proposed to run a trench into 
the central mound along this line. We under- 
stand that Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., is to be 
invited to superintend the work of excava- 


tion. 


English Olass- making in the 
Sirteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. 


By E. WynpHAM HULME. 





a 


No. I1V.—From Bowers to MANSEL. 


hen yyO WES’ first grant, dated February 5, 
eS 1592 (Pat. 34 Eliz, p. 15), after 
Wu reciting the patent of Verselyn, 

proceeds to invest the latter’s suc- 
cessor with practically identical powers. ‘This 
grant, which was limited to a further term of 
twelve years only, is remarkable for the strin- 
gency of the clauses respecting the right of 
search ; a circumstance which renders it pro- 
bable that the prohibition of foreign glass 
under the former patent had been evaded in 
certain quarters. At the suggestion of Lord 
Burleigh (Lansd. MSS. 67, Art. 25) a clause 
was inserted enabling the nobility to import 








‘ sufficient glass for their private use in case 


that the patentee should fail to produce the 
finer kinds of glasses at a reasonable price. 
The Crown also reserved the right of un- 
conditionally terminating the monopoly in 
case “that any amitie, league, and friendship 
shall happen hereafter to growe . . . between 
us and the Duke, Chief States, Rulers, and 
Governours of the City of Venice.” The 
legality of this grant, which, it should be 
noted, was made in consideration of personal 
services rendered by Bowes and of an annual 
rent of 100 (? 200) marks, is undoubtedly 
open to questicn. In 1603 glasses appear 


in the heterogeneous list of grievances which 
were brought against the Crown for the ill- 
advised exercise of its licensing powers; but 
it does not appear that the glass patent was 
called in, or that the grievance was felt to be 
anacuteone. On the score of prices, indeed, 
the public had little ground of complaint, for 
the B.M. Add. MSS. No. 12496 shows that 
Verselyn’s prices, which were presumably 
fixed at rates current at the date of the 
patent, were somewhat reduced by Bowes 
and still further by his successor, Mansel. 

On October 5, 1607 (Pat. 4 Jac. I., p. 21), 
the grant was again renewed, but this time 
for the term of Bowes’ life and three years 
after. On October 8, 1608 (Pat. 5 Jac. I., 
p. 24), the reversion of the grant was vested 
in Sir Percival Hart and Edward Forcett for 
a further term of twenty-one years, and by 
other letters patent the Irish rights were 
assigned for twenty-one years to Roger Aston 
(5 Jac. I., p. 7); while the right of manu- 
facturing certain glasses not included in 
Bowes’ patent was secured by Edward W. 
Salter (Pat. 6 Jac. I., p. 1). The unconstitu- 
tional character of these glass patents of 
James I. is beyond dispute; nevertheless, 
their ultimate overthrow was occasioned not 
so much by the pressure of public opinion, 
as by the invention of a new process in glass- 
making which afforded the Crown an oppor- 
tunity of retiring from a dangerous position, 
and at the same time of replacing the in- 
dustry within the trammels of a new mono- 
poly. 

The rapid development of the coal in- 
dustry in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies is a fact too well known to require 
further illustration, but the circumstances 
which led to its successful employment in 
the glass industry may be briefly here recited. 

On July 28, 1610, by an indenture (Pat. 
8 Jac. I., p. 12) made between the King on 
the one hand, and Sir William Slingsby, one 
of the carvers of Queen Anne, Andrew 
Palmer, Assay Master, Edmund Wolferston, 
gent., and Robert Clayton, citizen of London, 
on the other, the latter obtained, subject to 
a yearly rent of £20 to the Crown and £100 
for three years to Prince Henry (afterwards 
to be commuted to one-sixth of the annual 
profits), an exclusive license for the use of 
certain new forms of furnaces by means of 
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which not only could coal be substituted for 
wood in various industries, but a great 
economy of fuel be effected in industries in 
which coal had already obtained a footing. 

From Slingsby’s petition, preserved in the 
Harl. MSS. 7009, Nos. 14, 16, we gather 
that rival experiments were being conducted 
simultaneously with the above by certain 
Frenchmen, but that the latter had only 
succeeded in the partial use of coal in their 
furnaces. The document is specially valuable 
for the disclosure made therein as to the 
extent to which coal was being utilized in 
various manufactures classified by the peti- 
tioners under the headings of smelting, boil- 
ing, forging, and baking. Although the 
sanguine expectations of the inventors were 
not destined to be fully realized, it is possible 
that the furnaces contained some useful 
features which may have contributed to the 
adoption of coal in the drying of malt and 
the other baking indusrties. The solution, 
however, of the problem of the smelting of 
iron and copper with the new fuel was reserved 
for a later generation. ‘The tabulated state- 
ment of the petitioners, nevertheless, is worthy 
of reproduction in its original form. 
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The localities in which these experiments 
were carried out cannot at present be deter- 
mined with certainty. The allusion to the 
Frenchmen, who were presumably _glass- 
makers, coupled with the fact that Slingsby’s 
furnaces were primarily intended for the 
multiplication of iron, points to the Midland 
districts. This hypothesis is confirmed by 





Dud Dudley, in his MZe‘allum Martis, who 
states that “the glass invention with pit cole 
was first effected near the Author’s dwelling,” 
z.e., on the borders of Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire. On the other hand, I am 
indebted to Mr. Grazebrook for the reminder 
that Sturtevant, in his A/e/al/ica, 1612, states 
that “very latelie by a wind furnace greene 
glass for windows is made as well by pitcoale 
at Winchester House, Southwark, as it is 
done in other places with . . . wood fuel.” 
Sturtevant, however, does not assert that 
prior experiments had not been made else- 
where, and it will be probably found that 
these experiments relate to a patent granted 
(9 Jac. I., p. 29) to Sir Edward Zouch, Bevis 
Thelwall, gent., Thomas Percivall, gent., and 
Thomas Mefflyn, “our Glasier,” for an in- 
vention for the use of coal in glass-making. 
This patent was unsuccessfully opposed by 
Slingsby (S. P. Dom., 1611, February 26) on 
the ground that it infringed upon his own 
grant. According to his own account his 
invention, though being gradually adopted, 
had not made much headway. On the other 
hand, the furnaces of Zouch, invented by 
Percival, had from the outset proved success- 
ful, although at an estimated outlay of £5,000. 
At first, according to Prof. Gardiner (//is/ory 
of England, 1617-23, p. 362), with a view of 
avoiding any conflict with Bowes, whose rights 
were safeguarded under their patent, Zouch 
and his partners had refrained from manu- 
facturing the finer forms of glasses; but it is 
more probable that the secret of the pro- 
duction of a clear crystal glass was not 
attained by the patentees without further ex- 
periment, it being essential to the process 
that a practical method of protecting the 
metal from the action of the coal fire should 
have previously been arrived at. This diffi- 
culty appears to have been surmounted be- 
tween 1611 and 1613, to which period should 
be assigned the invention of the closing of 
the pots in the glass furnace. At all events, 
in 1613 the patentees, emboldened by their 
success and the royal favour extended to 
them, came forward and demanded on public 
grounds that the use of wood should be pro- 
hibited, and that a new patent should be 
issued, placing the whole industry under their 
control. After protracted and fruitless nego- 
tiations with Bowes and Salter, the opposition 
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of the latter was summarily quashed by Lord 
Coke. The first patent of Zouch was volun- 
tarily surrendered, the patents of Bowes and 
Salter were called in by the House of Com- 
mons and delivered up under protest, and on 
March 4, 1614, a new patent (11 Jac. I., 
p. 16) was issued in the names of Zouch, 
Thelwall, Percival, and Kellaway, by which 
the King revoked all previous grants as 
having grown hurtful and prejudicial, and 
placed the entire manufacture in the hands 
of the new patentees subject to a rent of 
£1,000, which Lord Coke had suggested 
should be used in compensating the prior 
patentees. At the same time the importation 
of foreign glass was strictly forbidden, and 
the manufacture of glass with wood fuel 
absolutely prohibited. Under these condi- 
tions the manufacture of glass was carried on 
for a period of over thirty years under the 
dictatorship of Mansel, who eventually became 
possessed of the sole rights conferred by the 
patent. For the history of glass-making at 
this period most of the materials exist in the 
work of Prof. Gardiner cited above, and in 
the Life of Mansel, by G. T. Clark, Dowlais, 
1883. A few notes, however, on the influence 
of coal on the manufacture may not be out 
of place. 

The frequent complaints that are met with, 
in the State Papers and elsewhere, respecting 
the quality of the glass produced under 
Mansel’s régime prove that a considerable 
deterioration in the manufacture accompanied 
the introduction of the new process. In 1621 
(H. C. J. 1, p. 622) “Enego Jones, the sur- 
veyor, said the glass now not so good as in 
ancient times, the price also doubtful whether 
now dearer than before the patent” and in 
1637-38 (S. P. Dom., p. 153-54) Mansel’s 
glass was condemned by the Company of 
Glaziers as being bad, dear, and insufficient, 
and the patentee was cautioned to uphold 
the quality of his manufacture. Notwith- 
standing the strenuous and well-attested 
efforts of Mansel to improve and extend the 
manufacture, the monopoly proved unsatis- 
factory to the public and unremunerative to 
the patentee. As Howell remarked, the 
business was fitter for a merchant than a 
courtier, and the want of success which 
attended the worthy Admiral’s efforts excited 
little surprise even in his own days. 





In the modification and improvement of the 
glass furnace, however, the introduction of the 
new fuel effected more striking and permanent 
results. Two distinct forms of furnaces 
appear to have existed at this period, based 
respectively on Italian and French models. 
The Italian furnace, for the production of 
crystal glass, was circular or oval in form, and 
was characterized by a number of projecting 
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ribs converging towards the top of the furnace. 
Several varieties of this class are shown in the 
work of Agricola in 1561,* probably from 
drawings made during his residence in Venice. 
The furnaces there described are of one, two, 
or three stages or floors, accordingly as the 


* An earlier example will be found in the B.M. 
Add. MS. 24189, reproduced in G. F. Warner’s 
edition of Mandeville’s Travels, Roxburgh Club, 1889. 
This circular type of furnace is probably of Syrian 
origin. 
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operations of fritting, glass-working, and an- 
nealing were conducted in one or more 
furnaces. A single exception to the round 
form is a low oblong arched annealing furnace 
which is connected with the main furnace by 
a series of flues. This circular form of fur- 
nace appears to have been slowly adopted in 
the north of England and the Midland dis- 
tricts ; for I am informed by Mr. Grazebrook 
that in the Tristram MSS. it is stated that a 
Wm. Tristram, of Stourbridge, “invented 
(circa 1660) the first round glasshouse in 
these parts, and greatly improved the art of 
making flint-glass, and of purifying iron for 
making steel.” Mr. Grazebrook adds that 
there is no evidence to show that Tristram 
was a glass-maker. He probably introduced 
amongst the French glass-makers of the dis- 
trict Italian methods for the production of 
the finer kinds of glass, the Italian manu- 
facture being practically extinct in this 
country at that date. 

The French window or broad-glass fur- 
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nace, on the other hand, was oblong in form, 
and is distinguished by the position of the 
subsidiary arches placed at the several angles 
of the main furnace. This arrangement seems 
to have been characteristic of French glass- 
making from a comparatively early period. 
In the MSS. of Eraclius, printed in Mrs. 
Merrifield’s Zreatises on the Arts of Painting, 
vol. i., p. 212, the following passages occur, 
indicating a type of furnace very similar to 
that discovered at Buckholt (see Fig. 1): 
“Upon the foundation of the furnace you 
must begin to make three small compart- 
ments which are called ‘arche,’ in which 
there must be small windows. You must 
make the middle arch large with two windows 
in it, one on one side, and one on the other. 
In the middle arch . . . must be placed two 
jars, which they call ‘mortariola,’ in which 
the ashes or sand .. .. is melted, and the 
glass made. And you must make the other 
arches, one on the right and one on the left 
of the middle arch, and the one on the right 
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of the middle arch smaller than the one on 
the left.” The writer goes on to say that the 
left-hand arch was to be used for the pre- 
liminary operation of fritting and for drying 
the new glass pots, but that in making broad 
glass (tabulas) this chamber was to be used 
for annealing. Fig. 2 represents a similar 
French furnace of a later date, and Fig. 3 
exhibits the same furnace modified for the 
use of coal. ‘lhe last two figures are repro- 
duced from the work of Bosc d’Antic, a 
French savant of the eighteenth century. By 
the use of similar letters for corresponding 
parts further comment becomes unnecessary. 
The chief modifications consist in the in- 
troduction of the grate bars /, and the sub- 
terranean air chamber D. £ £ are ledges 
for placing the pots, but the method of 
closing the pots while securing access from 
the exterior of the furnace is not shown. 
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Ivar and Matilda. 


PyIN the thirteenth century, Ivar, a 
A} young and gallant knight, was 
enamoured of the beauteous 
Matilda. Her birth and fortune 
were inferior; but his generous mind dis- 
dained such distinctions. He loved, and 
was most ardently beloved. The sanction of 
the king was alone wanting to consummate 
their happiness. To obtain this, Ivar, in 
obedience to the custom of the Island, pre- 
sented his bride to Reginald, a gay and 
amorous prince, who, struck with the beauty 
and innocence of Matilda, heightened by an 
air of modesty, immediately, for some pre- 
tended crimes, banished Ivar from his pre- 
sence; and by violence detained the virgin. 
Grief and indignation alternately swelled in 
her bosom, till, from the excess of anguish, she 
sunk into a state of insensibility. On awaken- 
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‘of the tyrant. 


ing, her virtue was insulted by the approaches 
She was, however, deaf to his 
insinuations, and only smiled at his menaces. 
Irritated at her contempt, and flattering him- 
self that severity would subdue her truth and 
chastity, he imprisoned her in the most soli- 
tary apartment of the castle, where, for 
some months, she passed the tedious night 
and day in tears, far more solicitous for the 
fate of Ivar than affected by her own mis- 
fortunes. 

“In the meantime, Ivar, failing in an at- 
tempt to revenge his injuries, assumed the 
monastic habit, and retired into Rushen 
Abbey. Here he dedicated his life to piety ; 
but his heart was still devoted to Matilda. 
For her he sighed, for her he wept, and to in- 
dulge his sorrows without restraint, would fre- 
quently withdraw into the gloomiest solitudes. 
In one of these solitary rambles he discovered 
a grotto, which had been long unfrequented. 
The gloom and silence of this retirement cor- 
responding with the anguish of his mind, he 
sauntered onward, without reflecting where 
the subterraneous path might conduct him. 
His imagination was portraying the graces 
of Matilda, while his heart was bleeding for 
her sufferings. From this reverie of woe he 
was, however, soon awoke by the shriek of a 
female. Advancing eagerly, he heard in a 
voice nearly exhausted: ‘ Mother of God! 
save Matilda! while through a chink in the 
barrier which now separated them, he saw 
the virgin, with dishevelled hair and throb- 


bing bosom, about to be sacrificed to the lust - 


and violence of Reginald. Rage and mad- 
ness gave new energy to Ivar, who, forcing a 
passage through the barrier, rushed upon the 
tyrant, and seizing his sword, which lay care- 
lessly on the table, plunged it into its master’s 
bosom. 

“The tyrant died, and the lovers through 
this subterraneous communication escaped 
to the sea-side, where they fortunately met 
with a boat which conveyed them to Ireland, 
and in this kingdom the remainder of their 
years was devoted to the most exquisite of 
all human felicities—the raptures of a gener- 
ous love, heightened by mutual admiration 
and gratitude.”* 


* Robertson, A Zour through the Isle of Man, 
1794, PP» 52-55. 








A Dispute between the King of Ireland and 
the King of Scotland for Possession of the 
Isle of Man. 

“In olden times there was a great discus- 
sion between the King of Ireland and the 
King of Scotland for disseisin of the Isle of 
Man, which of them ought to be lord of the 
isle aforesaid. ‘There were men skilled in 
the law alleging various reasons and arguing 
on both sides. After many and various dis- 
putations had been held upon the said busi- 
ness, the kings could in no way agree, but 
that champions should be chosen, and that 
whosoever’s champion should be victor, the 
same should be esteemed the true lord of the 
island. But one among the wise men there 
congregated, whose wisdom exceeded that of 
the others, as it seemed, thus spoke: ‘O 
kings, set aside the war appointed between 
us, and yield to my counsel. Is not the land 
of Ireland free from venomous reptiles, where- 
fore there is neither serpent, nor toad, nor, 
etc. But the land of Scotland is much de- 
filed with reptiles; send therefore messen- 
gers to the island [of Mann], faithful ex- 
plorers, who may inspect the island ; if indeed 
venomous reptiles may there be found, in 
truth, the island shall more properly belong 
to thee, King of Scotland, than to thee, O 
King of Ireland. But if no serpent or other 
poisonous thing be there in the smallest 
degree found, in truth, to thee, O King of 
Ireland, does the island deservedly belong.’ 
This opinion pleased all; men were sent to 
explore, and the island adjudged to remain 
to the kingdom of Scotland. Beloved as this 
island is, situated in the midst of the sea, so 
is the human soul hemmed in, in this world, 
because at the first this mighty sea, etc. . . . 
these kings . . . pleading and earnestly dis- 
puting for possession of this island, are as 
Christ and the devil, who incessantly strive 
one with the other for possession of the 
human soul, herein* .. . or in the general 
judgment, when the secrets of all hearts shall 





* The above passage, which is probably a quota- 
tion, is defective in the original, and may be thus 
supplied: ‘* Because at the first this mighty sea, 
which threatened to overwhelm all things by its influ- 
ence, was restrained, so these kings, by their striving 
and earnestly disputing for possession of this island, 
are as Christ and the devil, who incessantly strive one 
with the other for possession of the human soul herein 
prefigured,” 
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be searched, nothing venomous should be 
found, that is, any mortal sin, without doubt 
it is due to the kingdom of heaven; this 
island is the soul where nothing venomous 
has ever entered or been found. But if any- 
thing venomous should be found in the soul, 
it is due to the kingdom of hell.”* 


Cutlar MacCulloch. 


There is a tradition that a Galloway sea- 
rover of this name was wont to look out for 
the smoke from the chimneys of Kirk Bride, 
the most northerly parish in Man, and when 
he saw it, he and his crew would promptly 
run across to the Manx coast and, if the 
breeze served them, were wont to arrive in 
time to have a share of the Manxmen’s 
dinner. It is said that the Kirk Bride people 
were consequently in the habit of eating their 
meat before taking their broth, so that Cutlar 
and his men should only arrive in time for 
the less substantial portion of the meal. It 
is said that these incursions took place at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and that 
the expedition of Thomas, second Earl of 
Derby, which is referred to as follows in the 
“ Traditionary Ballad,” was undertaken with 
a view to putting a stop to them: 


Then came Thomas Derby, born king ; 
Thus he wore the golden crupper ; 
There was not one lord in England, 
With so many servants in the land. 


On Scotchmen he revenged himself, 
He went over to Kirkcudbright ; 

And made such havoc of the houses, 
That some of them are yet unroofed. 


MacCulloch’s exploits are recorded in the 
following modern poem : 


HUAN. 
‘¢ Jean siyr, ven-y-thie,”} pack up and away, 
Cutlar MacCulloch will be here to day. 


SHEVAL. 
The Galloway chief ! it never can be ; 
He’s chasing the fishing-boats out at sea. 
The breeze blows fresh, 
’Tis off the land— 
The sea-king has other work in hand. 





* From Harleian MSS. (the handwriting is ¢emp. 
Edward I.). See Manx Soc., vol. vii., pp. 93-95. 

+ Train, History of the Isle of Man, vol. i., p. 53- 

t “ Make haste, housewife.’ 
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HUAN. 

Siyrree,* ven-y-thie, or, as I’m a sinner, 
MacCulloch will surely be first to dinner ; 
I saw his broad sail as I stood on the brow, 
And he’ll only be here too soon I trow ; 

So up and away 

While yet we may, 
His flotilla stands for Ramsey Bay. 


SHEVAL. 

Augh, the breeze blows fresh, and the sea is rough, 
To-morrow will surely be ‘‘ time enough !” 
Ben Varreyt hath bound the broad beach with a chain, 
To-day is the wedding of Mylecharane ! 

There’s broth and there’s mutton, 

The table to put on, 
And the barn-floor swept, the dancers to foot on. 


HUuAN. 

O list what I say ! for ’tis no joke, 
Cutlar MacCulloch hath seen the smoke ; 
And if you wait longer on 77a dy-liooar,t 
The Galloway men will darken our door, 

Seize on the victual, 

Lift all the cattle, 
And knock down the boys who show any mettle. 


SHEVAL. 

Well, haste then from church, and Ill hurry the feast ; 
We'll eat all we can, and we’ll drink of the best ; 
Then the rovers may step ashore when the tide flows, 
And be welcome to bones with a sauce of hard blows. 

There’s the Dhooiney Mooar,§ 

Yourself, and a score, 
Will pin these catherans down to the floor. 


HUAN. 

Your counsel is good, and your spirit is bold ; 
That Manxmen have faint hearts shall never be told. 
A fig for MacCulloch ! so bring out the wine, 
And ask Dhooiney Mooar to come hither and dine. 

He shall sit by Jean, 

His heart’s bragh|| queen, 
And drink jough vie to his ‘* vuddy-veg-veen.”.11 
T’ll look to the corn, the sheep, and the bullock, 
And keep them from witches, and Cutlar MacCulloch. 
How long shall the robber-chief come with his levy, 
And carry off all not too hot and too heavy ? 

Too late to be running, 

When Cutlar is coming— 


SHEVAL. 
O, Ven Varrey’s out, and she'll rule the tonney.** 


HUAN. 


’Twould soften the heart of a man full of wrath, 
To see your kind face, and smell your good broth ; 





* ¢¢ Hasten.” f¢ ‘ Mermaid.” 

ft “Time enough.” This saying has become a 
proverb, expressive of the tendency of Manxmen to 
be behind time. 

§ ‘* The Big Man.” 

I ‘* Dear little girl.” 


|| ** Eternal.” 
** 6 Wave.” 


But here comes the wedding - train, blithesome and 


rand, 
All a. for dinner, so lend me a hand, 
And here fix the fable, 
We'll eat all we’re able ; 
MacCulloch may go to the fish with his cable. 


The noggins of broth had gone merrily round, 
The spoon was just plunged in the haggis profound, 
Each trencher was stretched for a share of the cheer, 
When, “ Hark to the tramp ! oh, MacCulloch is here ! 
Boys ! spring to your feet ; 
Girls ! hide all the meat, 
We'll soon make the vagabonds sound a retreat.” 


MacCulloch stepped over the threshold the while, 
And gazed on the plentiful board with a smile : 
** Gudefolk, gudefolk, ye hurry too late, 
MacCulloch is here, and his ship at the Yate. 
For broth he don’t care, 
The broth he can spare, 
But haggis and mutton are MacCulloch’s share.” 


The rovers were many, the wedding guests few, 
So the rovers sat down to the mutton and stew ; 
Rut from that day to this, as our north custom tells, 
We trust neither to wind, nor to mermaid spells, 
But first of all eat 
Our coveted meat, 
And, over the broth, tell of MacCulloch’s feat.* 


The Winning of the Isle of Manne. 


This is a ballad of considerable antiquity, 
which was first published in Strange Histories, 
in London, in 1607. It was reprinted by the 
Percy Society in 1841. It refers to Sir 
William de Montacute, first Earl of Salisbury, 
who was King of Man, which was granted to 
him by King Edward III. in 1334: 


The noble Earl of Salisburie, 
With many a‘hardy knight, 
Most valiantly prepared himselfe 
Against the Scots to fight ; 
With his speare and his sheeld 
Making his proud foes to yeeld. 
Fiercely on them all he can, 

To drive them from the Isle of Man. 
Drummes striking on a row, 
Trumpets sounding as they gue, 
Tan-ta-ra-ra-ra-tan. 


Their silken ensignes in the field 

Most gloriously were spred : 

The horsemen, on their prauncing steeds, 
Strucke many a Scotchman dead. 

The browne-bils on their corslets ring, 
The bowmen with their grav-goose wing, 
The soft flesh of their foes doe teare. 
Drummes striking on a row, 

Trumpets sounding as they goe, 
Tan-ta-ra-ra-ra-tan. 


* Manx Soc., vol. xxi., pp. 46-49. From Miss 
Cookson’s Legends of Manx Land, 1859. 
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The battell was so fierce and hot, 

The Scots for feare did flie, 

And many a famous knight and squire 
In gorie blood did lie. _ 

Some thinking to escape away 

Did drowne themselves within the sea ; 
Some with many a bloody wound 

Lay gasping on the clayie ground. 
Drummes striking on a row, 
Trumpets sounding as they goe, 
Tan-ta-ra-ra-ra-tan. 


Thus after many a brave exployt 
That day performed and done, 
The noble Earle of Salsburie 
The Isle of Man had wonne. 
Returning then most gallantly 
With honour, fame, and victorie, 
Like a conquerour of fame, 

To court this warlike champion came. 
Drummes striking on a row, 
Trumpets sounding as they goe, 
Tan-ta-ra-ra-ra-tan. 


Our king, rejoyceing at this act, 
Incontinent decreed 

To give the Earle this pleasant isle 
For his most valiant deed ; 

And forthwith did cause him than 
For to be crowned King of Man: 
Earle of famous Salsburie, 

And King of Man by dignitie. 
Drummes striking on a row, 
Trumpets sounding as they goe, 
Tan-ta-ra-ra-ra-tan. 

Thus was the first King of Man 
That ever bore the name, 

Knight of the princely garter blew, 
And order of great fame ; 

Which brave King Edward did devise, 
And with his person royalize : 
Knights of the Garter are they cald, 
And eke at Winsor so instald : 
With princely royaltie, 

Great fame and dignitie, 

This knighthood still is held.* 


Tradition about Sodor among the Natives of 
the South of the Island. 


It is now generally known that the word 
Sodor in the name of the diocese of Sodor 
and Man is simply a corruption of the Norse 
sudr-eyjar, or the South Isles, t though various 
strange traditions as to its origin still survive 
among the Manx people, of which the follow- 
ing may be given as an example. It does 
not, however, surpass in absurdity many of 


* Mona Miscellany,” Manx Soc., vol. xvi., pp. 
45-47. 
t See Place Names and Surnames of the Isle of 


Man, A. W. Moore, pp. 289-292. Also Diocese of 
Sodor and Man, A. W. Moore, pp. 37-43: 





the theories of annalists and historians on 
the same subject : 

“The south of the island was the Diocese 
of Sodor, and the town of Sodor was on Lang- 
ness, between the present Derby haven and 
the bridge of the Fort Island. The Bishop 
of Sodor lived in that town, and the fisher- 
men had to bring their tithe of fish to him 
there. After a time, however, the plague 
came into the town and got so bad that the 
people had to set fire to it and leave it. After 
the town of Sodor was destroyed the Bishop 
went to live in the north of the island, and 
this was the cause of many bitter wars be- 
tween the people of the North and those of 
the South, so much so, that the wheel of the 
mill, near Port St. Mary, now called AZu/len- 
ny-cleigh,* was turned by human blood. In 
one of these wars the women of the South 
helped their husbands, and therefore they get 
more dowry out of their husbands’ estates than 
the women of the North.¢ I have heard from 
some old people that there was a great storm 
fifty or sixty years ago, which laid bare several 
of the foundations of the houses of Sodor, 
and that they were flagged or paved with red 
freestone, but that the sand and grass had 
covered them again.” — Robert Kewley 


(Coroner), Castletown. 
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Some 


Decorated Tioodwork from the 
@lastonbury Lake Gillage. 


By ARTHUR BULLEID. 
~<j—____ 


INCE the commencement of the ex- 
ploration in 1892, the British 
village has never flagged in interest, 
the discoveries last year adding 

still more to our knowledge of its construc- 

tion, and of the life and capabilities of its 

* 6 Mill of the hedge.” 

+ This, however, is an error. The North won, 
having, according to tradition, been aided by their 
women, who consequently got a larger share of their 
husband's estates. There is a spiritual law in the 
Statute book which, to some extent, confirms this 
tradition. (See ‘*Chronicon Mannix,” Manx Soc., 
vol. xxii, p. 57 ; and ‘‘ Customary Laws” in Statutes, 
vol, i., p. 40.) 
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Faieieiateieieteted -, inhabitants. On account of the durability of 
' \ metals and baked clay, much information has 
: ly been gained concerning the art of the metal- 
: lurgists and potters of prehistoric Britain ; but 

from the perishable nature of wood, few 

é opportunities have hitherto occurred for ascer- 


taining the skill attained by carpenters previous 
to the Roman occupation. At Glastonbury 
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we are exceptionally fortunate, for the village 
is not only largely composed of timber, but 
the worked wood which abounds everywhere 
in the peat is found in a wonderful state of 
preservation. 

The pieces of wood described below form 
a group noteworthy for other than technical 
reasons. How far the designs with which 
----- --=—--- they are decorated correspond with the pat- 
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terns on pottery and metal-work discovered 
elsewhere I am unable to say, or draw any 
conclusions. 

With regard to the tools made use of by 
the inhabitants for working wood, although 
fragments of iron are frequently dug up, the 
metal is so corroded that it is seldom possible 
to make out the original shape. This may 
in some measure account for the limited 
number of tools and implements used in car- 
pentry met with in the village—a couple of 
billhooks, two small saws, and a gouge nearly 
exhaust the list. The last-mentioned tool 
was found still embedded in the piece of 
wood into which it had been driven. 

From plaster casts of the surface marks 








Saw-marks would certainly have attracted 
notice more frequently had they been present, 
for, although the consistence of the greater 
part of the wood (oak excepted) dug up is 
little harder than cheese, yet its surface mark- 
ings, as also the facets on sharpened piles, 
appear so fresh when taken out of the peat, 
that at first sight it is difficult (if not handled) 
to imagine that the work is more than a few 
days old. 

Several pieces of wood have been met with 
showing unmistakable signs of lathework. 
Among these are part of the axle of a wheel, 
and a large reel or pulley-shaped object, 
measuring 16 inches long and 9g inches 
wide. 
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and cuts on planks and timber, it has been 
possible to derive some additional informa- 
tion with respect to the size and shape of 
the adzes, axes, and other tools that were 
used. Although the saws referred to have 
been included among the wood-working im- 
plements, it is probable, from their diminutive 
size, that they were more frequently used for 
cutting horn and bone, both of which often 
bear saw-marks. The inhabitants doubtless 
possessed larger tools of the same class, but 
these cannot have been numerous, as, during 
the three years’ digging, many hundred pieces 
of cut woodwork have been examined, but, 
with the exception of some half-dozen pieces, 
none showed signs of having been sawn. 





Before proceeding to consider in detail the 
pieces of wood that are here illustrated, it 
may be well to briefly describe the situation 
in which they were found. The entire village 
(roughly, covering four acres) was bordered 
with a strong palisade, protecting it from the 
surrounding mere water. ‘The depth of the 
water varied, no doubt, considerably at dif- 
ferent periods and with the season of the 
year, but immediately along the north-east, 
east, and south-east sides of the settlement it 
could never at any time have much exceeded 
5 feet. This depth in course of time became 
gradually reduced by the growth of peat, 
which appears ultimately to have quite re- 
placed the water. Naturally, many things 
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belonging to the inhabitants were lost near 
the edge; but the water was also a convenient 
place for depositing bones, broken pottery, 
and other kinds of rubbish, samples of which 
have been dug out from test holes and cuttings 
in the peat upwards of 200 feet distant from 
the margin of the settlement. Last season 
about 400 feet of the palisading was traced, 
the peat being examined for a like distance 
alongside it for a width of from 15 to 20 feet. 
It was during this work that the following 
pieces of wood, among many other things, 
came to light. 

The first illustration represents a thin, 
finely-decorated piece of wood, dug out of 
the peat 6 feet 6 inches below the surface, 
near the south-east edge of the village. It 
was found in a very fragmentary condition, 
and in making the drawing of the design the 
lines showing the various pieces have been 
purposely omitted, so that the continuity of 
the pattern might not be interfered with ; the 
lines have also been drawn much coarser than 
they appear in the original. The length of 
the piece is a little over 19 inches, and 
3} inches in breadth, its thickness varying 
from one-eighth to three-sixteenths of an 
inch. The surfaces are perfectly smooth and 
finished. Parallel with one edge of the wood 
there seems to have been a line of small cir- 
cular holes, one-eighth of an inch in diameter, 
arranged at distances of 1} or 1} inches 
apart. A few other perforations of similar 
size and shape are also to be seen near the 
ends in varying positions. ‘The whole of the 
decoration, which has a strong resemblance 
to the classical fret pattern, was produced by 
incising the surface with some fine and sharp 
pointed tool. When the piece was dug out 
the peat was carefully examined for some 
distance around it, but nothing could be 
gathered of its former use either froin its 
position or surroundings. 

The second illustration gives the outer 
surface and a sectional view of a portion of 
a small stave-made bucket of oak. From it 
the dimensions of the vessel when complete 
have been made, as follows: Not including 
the handle, it was 7 inches high, the inside 
diameter across the brim being 54 inches. 
The design with which the outer surface of 
the stave is decorated is incomplete, the rest 
no doubt being continued on the adjoining 
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staves. It appears that the pattern was in 
the first place.cut, and afterwards burnt in by 
passing a heated piece of metal along the 
incisions. 

The lateral sides of the stave are quite 
smooth, and show no signs of having been 
joined to the contiguous staves by dowelling 
of any kind—a method adopted and well 
exemplified in a stave belonging to a cup or 
small measure dug up in 1893. This has an 
undoubted lateral peghole an inch or so 
below the lip. 

Drawing number three represents a tub in 
section, and number four part of its surface 
decoration. Although the tub was found in 
many pieces, and much decayed, it was pos- 
sible to place the fragments together tem- 
porarily to take measurements and a correct 
drawing of the design. The width of the tub 
when complete was between 12 and £3 inches, 
and the height one-half of the diameter. The 
wood from which it was made is ash, and it 
was cut from a solid block in sucha way that 
the longitudinal grain of the wood corresponds 
to the transverse diameter of the tub, so that 
the concentric rings near the centre of the 
tree appear at two places, and at nearly oppo- 
site points in the side of the vessel. The 
outer surface is smooth and finely finished, 
probably by the lathe. The inside has been 
somewhat roughly scooped out, and the tool 
marks are clearly seen on the sides and 
bottom. The beauty and boldness of the 
decoration speaks for itself. It was produced 
by incising, but some parts of the design 
appear to have been touched up by burning 
in a similar way to the bucket stave. The 
illustration gives one-half of the design, the 
other part being a repetition of it with a few 
slight variations. Small burnt perforations 
are often met with in the portions of loom 
and other framework found ; and the imple- 
ment made use of for this would probably serve 
equally well for decorating purposes. The 
hole cut in the side of the tub was evidently 
intended for a handle, but the part of the tub 
having the opposite hole is unfortunately 
missing. 
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Che Death-Dove andits 
Congeners in Popular Folklore: 


By Miss MABEL PEACOCK. 


oe 


aC CORDING to a primitive and 
ie In| widely-accepted belief, the souls of 
Ls both gods and men are able to 
~~ Clothe themselves in the forms of 
the lower animals. The student of psycho- 
logical development finds that the mightiest 
powers practise shape-shifting at will in all 
the mythologies, and that many ordinary 
mortals who have mastered the secrets of 
nature, not to speak of people born with 
hereditary skill, possess a similar faculty. In 
the most socially-advanced communities it 
continues to be a matter of faith among a 
considerable portion of the population that 
men and women not only can, but actually 
do, assume the appearance of beasts and 
birds. ‘The German Wehr-wolf, the Portu- 
guese Lobis-homen, and the Norman Varou, 
are instances in point; not that there is any 
necessity to go beyond the limits of Great 
Britain for examples of this superstition. 
Every county in England and Scotland could 
furnish a multitude of stories turning on the 
self-effected transformation of a witch or a 
wizard into a cat, a hare, or a dog. 

To the untrained intelligence in general, 
and especially to the ill-controlled imagination 
of the savage, who lives his life en plein 
miracle, there exists no dividing-line, no clean- 
cut severance between the different classes of 
celestial and terrestrial phenomena which im- 
press themselves on the consciousness. The 
non-civilized man has, therefore, no difficulty 
in assuming that either a deity in command 
of one of the great cosmical forces, or a fairly 
dexterous human soul, can adopt any outward 
guise he may find it convenient to select. To 
a mind which has been familiar with the 
notion since childhood the feat is no more 
astonishing in itself than the slower meta- 
morphosis of an egg into a bird, or of an 
acorn into an oak. 

Among the many curious superstitions 
which seem to owe their origin to this con- 
ception that of the death-bird is one of the 
most natural—it may almost be said one of 
the most inevitable. In all quarters of the 
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globe where the land of the departed is sup- 
posed to be situated above the atmosphere of 
the earth, disembodied spirits are pictured to 
the fancy as winging their way to the after- 
world in the shape of birds ; and the unusual 
appearance or actions of certain birds is 
generally regarded as foreboding death. 

“Ravens sitting in a line on the gable of a 
house betoken a line of black mourners,” 
says E. L. Rochholz, in speaking of birds 
connected with gravelore (Deutscher Glaube 
und Brauch, 1867, i. 156); and the same 
authority states that in Aargau the souls of 
the redeemed fly away in the form of doves, 
while the accursed change into ravens. 

During the Middle Ages it was commonly 
believed throughout Christendom that the 
spirit of an innocent person who died a 
violent death assumed the figure of a spotless 
dove on leaving the body, and that other 
dove-like beings often descended from on 
high to escort the enfranchised soul to bliss. 
Whether these birds of heaven were in their 
origin simply celestial messengers, or, as is 
quite possible, ancestral spirits seeking to 
guide one of their kindred along its unknown 
way, cannot be decided dogmatically ; but it 
is worth noting that the Lapland Shamans 
keep up intimate relations with the dead 
people of the Satvo, who appear to them as 
birds, and who are, it would seem, protecting 
or family spirits (Réville, Zes Religions des 
Peuples Non-Civilisés, ii. 209). 

Some of our common English superstitions 
are obviously connected with the doves which 
serve as convoys to the inexperienced soul. 
A bird with unnatural plumage, such as a 
piebald blackbird, is a precursor of bereave- 
ment ; while the sudden tameness of any wild 
bird is a generally-admitted token of death. 
‘Tt does not come for nothing.” Therefore 
sorrow may be expected if even a robin 
should cross the threshold or tap at the 
window-pane. Pigeons are especially un- 
lucky in this respect. When a strange pigeon 
frequents a house persistently it is a sign that 
some connection of the inmates is to be called 
away from earthly existence, and, supposing 
it should venture within the dwelling, a corpse 
must soon be carried out. 

In some instances the eccentric actions of 
ordinary pigeons belonging to the dovecote 
attached to a homestead have been interpreted 


as prognostications of loss and mourning. 
An illustration of this fact was afforded by 
the conviction of my grandfather’s house- 
keeper, a Lincolnshire woman, who had spent 
all her life in the county. To her apprehen- 
sion, the pigeon which perched on the outer 
sill of her master’s bedroom-window towards 
the close of his final illness was an unmis- 
takable “warning.” People of an elder genera- 
tion could relate, too, how the doves from 
the cote at the old Hall at Northorpe had 
settled round the feet of my great grandfather, 
Thomas Peacock, as he sat in the garden. 
No one knew that his condition was less satis- 
factory than it had been for some time past, 
but the pigeons had clearer insight than his 
own people, and their loss of timidity was 
soon explained by his death. Another Lin- 
colnshire instance of a pigeon being accepted 
as a death-dove occurred in the year 1888. 
The bird entered a house where a young man 
was suffering from a dangerous illness, when 
at the same time the son of one of the people 
employed about the place lay on the verge of 
death in a cottage a few hundred yards 
distant. ‘It is a sign that one of them has 
got to go,” said the father of this lad; and 
one did go, though not the sick person in the 
house directly threatened by the omen. 

There are cases known when the death- 
bird seems absolutely obliged to appear before 
any member of the family to which it is 
attached can pass out of life. Miss —— 
relates, for instance, that among her mother’s 
kindred a pigeon is always expected to show 
itself towards the conclusion of a mortal 
malady. This pigeon is not necessarily white, 
or even white-breasted, like the celebrated 
bird which was anciently seen fluttering about 
the deathbeds of people belonging to the 
Oxenham family, but come it must in one 
colour or another ere the spirit can be set 
free. 

Similarly, two or more birds, of a species 
quite unknown to anyone who saw them, 
remained in the neighbourhood of a house 
not many miles from Caistor, in Lincolnshire, 
when its owner was dying in the year 1893 ; 
and it was then remembered that they had 
already visited the place as precursors of death 
on two former occasions. 

Among his other gleanings of folklore con- 
nected with Gradvdge/, Rochholz has recorded 
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that when a peasant of the Bavarian Lechrain 
is lying on a bed of sickness, and at last 
begins to long for death, he says, “‘ Wenn nur 
die Nachtigall kame und thate uns aufldsen !’’ 
(“If only the nightingale came and set us 
free !”). Then a bird is supposed really to 
appear, and to sing so sweetly that all pain 
ceases and the sufferer either recovers or dies. 
Other ideas closely related to this notion are, 
that the blackbird warbling on the hedge near 
a house sings death to the sick person within, 
and that when the chaffinch cries constantly 
round the same dwelling, and even flies into 
the threshing-floor, someone will soon die. 

Rochholz also remarks that a bird pecking 
at the window announces the decease of a 
person dying at a distance from home, and 
that when redbreasts find anyone lying killed 
in the forest they strew them over with 
leaves. 

On some occasions, apparently, a bird 
which portends death may visit the fated 
victim during his sleep. The woman in white 
who came in a dream to announce his ap- 
proaching end to Thomas, Lord Lyttleton, 
on the night between the 24th and the 25th 
of November, 1779, flew into the room likea 
bird, or, according to another version of the 
story, came to him with a bird in her hand. 

At times it is difficult to determine whether 
a death-bird is to be classed in the category 
of spiritual messengers, or in that of depart- 
ing spirits. A correspondent of (Votes and 
Queries, who dates from Worksop (6th Series, 
xii., 489), quotes an old street ballad, in which 
“a female laments her lost estate, and in 
farewell to her lover says: 

“, .. False man, adieu ; 
I drown myself for love of you. 
As a token that I died for love, 
There will be seen a milk-white dove 
Over my watery grave will fly ; 
There you will find my body lie.” 

“ If miners see white birds about the gear- 
ing of mine-shafts,” adds the writer, “they 
consider them to be harbingers of disaster.” 

In one of the cases mentioned by Roch- 
holz no doubt as to the true nature of the 
creature under observation seems to have 
been entertained. “ During the Council of 
Basle,” he says, ‘“‘several learned doctors 
heard a nightingale singing wonderfully in a 
wood at that place, and learned that it was 


the soul of a person who had not yet been 
redeemed” (Deutscher Glaube und Brauch, 
i. 153). 

In ballad literature the death-bird rarely 
comes as a warning. The singer of ‘‘old, 
unhappy, by-past things ” does not represent 
it as foretokening loss and sorrow, but as 
testifying to innocence. The descent of 
heavenly doves from the sky seems formerly 
to have been a favourite subject with Danish 
minstrels, for it is described in more than one 
of the old popular rhymes still in existence. 

Within that spike-set barrel 
The gentle maid was bound, 
And came himself the Tyrant, 


And rolled it round and round. 
* * * * * 


And then two snowy pigeons 
Came down from out the sky ; 
With them the gentle Katey 
To heaven was seen to fly— 
chants the author of “ Little Katey ” (Ancient 
Danish Ballads, translated by R. C. A. Prior, 
i. 351), while in another poem we read : 
Then soared two doves from out the sky, 
And towards the pile were seen to fly. 


Amid the brands their course they stayed ; 
Eline to follow them they bade. 


’T was two flew down, and home flew three, 
The fairest of them all was she. 
(Jbid., ii, 64.) 

In the pathetic Breton ballad of Lord 
Nann and the Korrigan an oak-tree springs 
from the grave of the faithful husband who 
refuses at all hazards to break his marriage- 
troth, and a second oak shoots up from the 
grave of his heartbroken wife. In the 
branches of the trees two white doves are 
seen, which sing and speed up to heaven. 
These doves are, no doubt, the souls of the 
two wedded lovers, divided not in death ; 
just as in another Breton folk-rhyme, which 
sings of Maribrouk, the nightingale warbling 
in the rosemary on the grave must be re- 
garded as the dead man reappearing in form 
of a bird. 

Among the various legends which are told 
of Tombeléne, otherwise Mount St. Michael, 
in Normandy, is the story of Héléne, the 
betrothed of Montgommeri, one of William 
the Conqueror’s followers. After the de- 
parture of her lover on the expedition to 
England, this heroine of popular tradition 
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mounted the high promontory, and watched 
the vessel which bore away her happiness till 
it was lost from sight. Then, pierced to the 
heart with sorrow, she died, and was buried 
at the very place where she breathed her last 
sigh. Since then the fishermen of the coast 
have noticed that every year, on the anniver- 
sary of her death, a white dove visits Tombe- 
léne, and does not depart till dawn (La 
Normandie Romanesque et Merveilleuse, par 
Mdlle. A. Bosquet, 1845, pp. 366, 367). 

In a German tradition connecting a white 
bird with foul play towards a child, the 
apparition must be considered as a spirit dis- 
tressed by the neglect of burial rites. ‘Towards 
the end of the last century, says the legend, 
whenever the light was extinguished in a bed- 
room in the lower story of an old house at 
Weinheim, a white pigeon flew hither and 
thither along the wall of one side of the 
chamber. At last, when it was found impos- 
sible to get rid of the spectre, the wall was 
examined, and the skeleton of a new-born 
child was brought to light in a secret hollow. 
The bones were buried in the churchyard, 
and from that time forwards the dove ceased 
to be seen (B. Baader, Volkssagen aus dem 
Lande Baden, 1851, p. 309). 

A Swabian story represents the soul of a 
sinner turning into a white dove when purified 
by terrible suffering. The wife of a peasant 
was so miserly and grasping that she would 
give nothing to those in want. If a poor 
person came to the door she laid what she 
ought to have bestowed in alms away in a 
chest to keep for herself. Now, a poor man 
once cursed her with the curse that all the 
wealth she had hoarded together should turn 
to nothing but worms, and when she opened 
the chest again her husband saw that the 
curse had taken effect, so he pushed her into 
it, and locked it. When the chest was ex- 
amined at a later time everything in it had 
disappeared, but a white dove flew out of the 
window towards heaven. It was the soul of 
the peasant’s wife, who had beeri redeemed 
by her ghastly death .(A. Birlinger, Vo/ks- 
thiimliches aus Schwaben, i. 246). 

In the child’s wonder-tale of the Machan- 
delboom, as related by Rochholz, the bones of 
the brother who has been killed and eaten are 
gathered up from under the table by the 
sister, wrapped in a silken cloth, and laid in 





the grass under a tree. The bones and their 
covering vanish, and a bird begins to sing in 
the top of the tree: 


My mother slaughtered me ; 

My father ate me; 

My sister Marlenichen 

Sought all my bones, 

Bound them in a silken cloth, 

Laid them under the Machandel-tree. 
Kywitt, what a fine bird am I! 


‘The Gascons, also, narrate in Za Mardatre 
that the murdered boy first becomes a white 
bird, and afterwards a black one; while in 
Jean de Calais the spirit once inhabiting the 
corpse which has found burial through the 
exertions of the hero assists him in the guise 
of a white bird (J. F. Bladé, Contes Populaires 
de la Gascogne, i. 173; li. 71, 79). 

In old Bohemian superstition the soul on 
quitting the body becomes winged, and lives 
in trees (Deutscher Glaube und Brauch, 
i. 248). In the French province of Berry the 
belief in this transformation takes a peculiarly 
striking form, quite picturesque enough to be 
worthy of immortalization at the hand of 
some master-painter. 

The Chasse a Bodet says the native Jder- 
richon is a nocturnal hunt traversing the air 
with appalling howling, yelling, and baying, 
in which are mingled threats and cries of 
anguish. This horrible ¢intamarre is made 
by the devil and his satellites conducting 
souls to hell. When a wayfarer hears the 
commencing clamours of the demon-throng 
he should fashion a cross of the first object 
he can lay hands on, and then, having drawn - 
a circle round himself with it, set it upright 
in the ground, kneel near it, and wait, reciting 
aloud all the prayers he knows. Nearly 
always the soul, or souls, which Satan and 
his followers are hounding forward come to 
settle on the cross in the form of white doves, 
and the fiends in chase, having pursued them 
to the edge of the embracing circle, flee away 
with redoubled racket and din, scared by the 
sight of the sign of redemption (Cf Laisnel 
de la Salle, Croyances et Légendes du Centre 
de la France, i. 169 ; ii. 365, 377). 

Ideas nearly connected with European 
belief are also traceable in the New World, 
whose isolated position through a period the 
length of which can only be guessed at 
makes its folklore of peculiar interest. 
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The semi-civilized people of ancient Peru 
paid reverence to blocks of stone, and seem 
to have credited them with the possession of 
an inhabiting genius, which became visible to 
human eyes as a bird. 

“Tt is told that once when an Inka was 
destroying a sacred stone, a bird appeared 
from it and disappeared into another, which 
in consequence received Divine honours ” 
(P. D, Chantepie de la Saussaye, AZanual of 
the Science of Theology, translated by Beatrice 
S. Colyer-Fergusson, 1891, p. 85). 

With the autochthonous races of North 
America the souls of the dead can find refuge 
in quadrupeds, fishes, and birds. The 
Iroquois on the evening of a funeral used to 
release a bird, which carried away the spirit 
of the defunct (Reéville, Zes Religions des 
Peuples Non-Civilisés, 1883, i. 254). 

In like manner, on the South American 
Pampas the aborigines believe that the dead 
fly away in the form of ducks (JdiW., i. 398), 
an idea which has near resemblance with the 
Bohemian folk-tale of the girl whose hair- 
combings became gold thread, and whose 
tears changed to pearls, by supernatural 
power, so long as she was kept out of the 
sunlight. When at last a beam of the sun 
touched her face, she was transformed, and 
flew away asa golden duck (Deutscher Glaube 
und Brauch, i. 68, 69). 

The saintly legends of the Middle- Ages 
bear frequent testimony to the appearance of 
birds connected with death and the world to 
come. 

The Swedish story of St. Botvid, the patron 
of sailors and fishermen, relates, for instance, 
that its hero, who was the son of an English 
merchant of Bjorke, met his end by the hands 
of a traitorous slave. After the murder a 
white bird came to his brother Bjorn, who 
was searching for him, and conducted him to 
the spot where the corpse lay. It then took 
flight, and was seen no more. The concep- 
tion of a saintly soul ascending to heaven in 
the shape of a snow-white pigeon is to be 
found in the hymn of Prudentius to St. 
Eulalia, written probably about a.p. 400, and 
it occurs again in the account of her life by 
Adonis, Archbishop of Vienne. A similar 
story is told of St. Scholastica, the sister of 
St. Benedict ; and it is related of St. Polycarp, 
Bishop of Smyrna, that a white dove issued 
from a wound in his side, and rose high above 


his pyre. Florence of Worcester has a similar 
story to tell of St. Kenelm : 

“a.p. 819, St. Kenulph, King of the 
Mercians, after a life spent in good deeds, 
passed away to the everlasting joys of heaven, 
leaving his son Kenelm, then seven years of 
age, the heir to his kingdom. But after the 
lapse of a few months he was, through the 
traitorous contrivance of his sister Quendrith, 
whose fierce mind was swayed by an out- 
rageous lust for supreme power, and by the 
hand of his barbarous tutor, Ascebert, cruelly 
and secretly slain under a thorn-tree, in a 
vast and darksome wood; but as heaven 
alone was witness to his murder, so heaven 
afterwards revealed the deed by means ofa 
column of light. Milk-white in innocence, 
and pure as when born, fell the head of 
Kenelm; from it a milk-white dove, with 
golden pinions, soared to heaven” (Zhe 
Church Historians of England, 1853, vol. ii., 
part 1, “The Chronicle of Florence of Wor- 
cester,” p. 205). 

In like manner, also, to quote a last ex- 
ample from among the saints of the Church, 
the legend of St. Medard, Bishop of Noyon, 
asserts that a white dove flew out of his coffin 
and soared skyward with two other doves, 
which had come down from heaven to bear 
it company. 

Medieval faith, in addition, often imagined 
that the souls of pious women and children 
who had not attained to absolute sanctity 
quitted the earth in bird form (H. Alt, Dre 
Heiligenbilder, 1845, p. 68). Brother Isam- 
bard de la Pierre, one of the witnesses at the 
revision of the trial of Joan of Arc, declared 
that an English man-at-arms confessed to him 
on the day of her execution, and that this 
man accused himself of adding a faggot to 
the pile on which she was burnt, which action 
he afterwards repented bitterly, for at the 
very moment he committed it he heard Joan 
invoke the name of Jesus as she gave her last 
sigh, and he saw a white dove issue from the 
flame as she yielded up her spirit (Mdlle. A. 
Bosquet, Za Normandie Romanesque, 1845, 
p. 260). 

In Lithuania the Milky Way is named the 
Bird Street, because the souls of the dead 
flutter along it in bird-like semblance ; and 
the Finns know it as the Bird Path, because 
they imagine that the freed spirits wander 
along it to the Home of Light (J. A. E. 
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Kohler, Volksbrauch im Voigllande, 1867, 
P- 441). 

The spirits of the lower animals rarely seem 
to take on themselves the shape of birds, but 
such transformation is not entirely unknown. 
Instances like that of Zhe Marvellous White 
Horse are occasionally to be discovered. In 
this folk-tale from Weitin, in Lower Austria, 
the faithful steed entreats Ferdinand, his 
master, to cut off his head. At length Fer- 
dinand complies, though with reluctance. 
Then the white horse falls to pieces, and from 
his trunk there flies a white dove, which 
vanishes out of sight. 

A Swedish story affords an analogous in- 
cident: The daughter of a king finds the 
skull and bones of a fawn which has been 
torn to pieces by beasts of prey. She sets 
the bones upon a high pole in the forest, and 
falls asleep from weariness. After a while 
she is awakened by a delightful melody, and 
finds the pole and skeleton turned into a 
linden, in the crown of which there is a sing- 
ing nightingale instead of the animal’s skull 
(Deutscher Glaube und Brauch, i. 247). 

What seems to be evidence of a belief in 
the connection between birds and a con- 
tinuance of life in a country beyond the tomb 
may sometimes be unearthed in pre-Christian 
burial-grounds. ‘Stone and earthenware 
models of pigeons have been taken out of the 
Helvetian-Roman graves at Ober-Winterthur,” 
says Rochholz in tracing the relationship be- 
tween existing German bird-superstitions and 
avowedly heathen customs, and he adds that, 
according to Paulus Diakonus, the Longo- 
bards used to set up wooden doves stuck 
upon poles in their grave-field outside the 
town of Ticinus. In cases in which people 
died at a distance the birds were so arranged 
that they looked in that direction. ‘‘‘Ihe 
place itself was called ‘at the poles,’ and 
Queen Rodelinda founded a church to St. 
Mary there.” 

A curious anecdote illustrating the fact 
that some association is imagined to exist 
between the pigeon and mortal sickness finds 
record in the third volume of Votes and 
Queries. At p. 517 a correspondent, signing 
himself “J. Eastwood,” remarks: “The 
popular belief that a person cannot die 
with his head resting on a pillow containing 
pigeons’ feathers is well known, but the fol- 
lowing will probably be as new to many of 


your readers as it was to myself. On apply- 
ing the other day to a highly respectable 
farmer’s wife to know if she had any pigeons 
ready to eat, as a sick person had expressed 
a longing for one, she said : ‘ Ah, poor fellow! 
is he so far gone? A pigeon is generally 
almost the last thing they want. I have 
supplied many a one for the like purpose.” 
This remnant of folklore is, it can hardly 
be doubted, a detached fragment from some 
ancient theory which attempted to throw 
light on the mystery of death and the Beyond. 
To the mind of the modern thinker sentient 
life is probably the most impressive and the 
most truly awesome of all the wonders of 
which we have cognizance, but with early 
man it seems to have been otherwise. For 
him the cessation of existence was a violence 
done to the general fitness of things, which 
demanded explanation and alleviation. From 
a very different point of view the untutored 
thought is the thought of the poet Heine : 
Wie ha-zlich bitter ist das Sterben ! 


And this bitterness of death naturally leads to 
a further cry : ‘‘O that I had wings like a dove: 
for then would I flee away and be at rest.” 

The spirit, therefore, after its separation 
from the body, has for innumerable genera- 
tions been idealized in the form of a bird, 
and its associates in the world beyond the 
grave, whether of human lineage or not, have 
been conceived as bearing the same appear- 
ance also. After the dwelling of the dead 
ceased to be a subterranean country, and was 
translated to a position somewhere above the 
limits of our atmosphere, it was unavoidable 
that the spirits seeking it should be regarded 
as winged beings closely resembling the fowls 
of the air. 
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Semi MONG the various objects which 
WN form the Petrie Collection, belong- 
Iy@A\Ml ing to the Royal Irish Academy, 
—- and which are now placed in the 
Museum of Science and Art at Dublin, are 
the following, of which illustrations are given 
here : 
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No. 1.—The silver-gilt base and stem of 
what, it has been supposed, was a monstrance. 
It was found in the ruins of Mellifont Abbey, 
co. Louth, and is in general appearance so 
similar to the base and stem of an English 
chalice of the early part of the sixteenth- 
century that, were it not for its large 
dimensions, which seem to preclude the 
possibility of its having been part of a chalice, 
it might have been looked upon as having 
originally formed the lower part of such a 
vessel. It will be seen that both foot and 
stem are hexagonal, with cable moulding both 








crucifixion, or something similar, depicted on 
it. The remaining compartments are en- 
graved with the monograms abe and ype 
alternately. The base moulding has a square 
leaf ornament ; the toes or knops of the foot 
are well defined and all preserved. 

The dimensions of this fine piece of plate 
are: height, 6 inches; width of base from 
knop to knop, 74 inches. Hence it will 
be seen that it is too large to have been, 
with much probability, the lower part of a 
chalice, the average total height of medi- 
eval chalices of that period being about 6 
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above and below the knot. The latter, with 
open tracery work, and the six facets filled 
with cruciform leaf-work, is exactly similar to 
what is to be seen on many English chalices 
of the early part of the sixteenth century. 
The curious sort of portcullis device, con- 
cealing ‘the junction of the stem with the 
foot, may be compared with the device in the 
same position on the chalice at Wylye, in 
Wiltshire, which bears hall-marks of the year 
1525-26. This is approximately the date of 
the Mellifont vessel, which on the whole has 
far more appearance of being a piece of 
English work than Irish. The front com- 
partment of the base is lost; it very probably 
contained a separate enamelled plate with the 
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inches. That it is English, rather than Irish, 
seems most probable. 

No. 2.—This is a silver-gilt chalice with an 
unusually long octagonal stem and a broad, 
spreading foot. The bowl is rather deep, 
and is straight sided, but the chief peculiarity 
is the knot, which is of a bulbous form. The 
eight facets have at one time been filled with 
precious stones, or enamels, now lost. Round 
each of these oval facets is a small chain 
ornament, while on the upper and under 
sides of the knot is a very unusual ornamen 
tation of a kind of stiff, twisted foliage. There 
are two rows of beaded ornament round the 
foot, and portions of an inscription beneath 
the stem, which unfortunately is too much 
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upper arm of the cross there is engraved a 
floriating piece of foliage or flower ornament. 
The bowl is not original. 

In Roman characters round the base is 
the following inscription : 


ORATE PRO ANIMABUS DONALDI MARTIN 
ET IOANN& HOLAGHAN EJUS UXORIS QUI 
ME FIERI FECERUNT A° DNI. 1640. 


As an example of a post - Reformation 
chalice of Irish work, it is not without a 
considerable degree of interest. 

The dimensions are: height, 10} inches ; 
width of base, 5 inches. 

None of these three vessels bears any 
goldsmith’s or hall mark. 











DAW. 
defaced to be deciphered. Were it possible 
to decipher the inscription something might 
be learned as to the original history of the 
chalice, which is unknown. The general 
form of the chalice is decidedly graceful, 
and its date may perhaps be assigned to 
somewhere about the close of the sixteenth 
century. 

The dimensions are as follow: height, 7} 
inches ; width of stem, 5% inches ; of bowl, 
4 inches ; depth of bowl, 23 inches. 

No. 3.—This is a tall silver chalice with a 
hexagonal foot and stem. The knot, which 
is of a bulbous, globular shape, is covered 
with coarsely engraved devices, and is very 
peculiar in appearance. Each compartment 
of the sloping base is filled with floral and 
foliage devices, much more delicately en- 
graved than the ornament on the knot. In 
the front compartment is the crucifixion, 
with ladder, spear, sponge and skull on either 
side among stars. On the top of the cross 
are the letters INRI, and issuing from the 
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Publications and Wroceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 


—— 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The second ani third instalments of Mr. C. T. Davis’s 
series of notes on Gloucestershire brasses have recently 
appeared in Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, vol. vi., 
parts 2 and 3. The following brasses are described : 
Bristol, Temple Church; Deerhunt ; Cirencester ; 
Northleach ; Chipping Campden ; Dyrham ; Bristol, 
Trinity Chapel ; Quinton ; Bristol, St. Mary Redcliff. 
The series is in chronological order, and is illustrated 
by thirty engravings, including all the shields of arms 
and other details. 


The fortieth volume of the proceedings of the 
SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
History SOCIETY has recently been issued. It is 
a thick volume, and is well illustrated. Part I. con- 
sists of an account of the annual meeting, which was 
held at Langport, in August last. Part II. consists of 
the following papers: ‘* Historical Notices of Bishop 
Stillington,” by the Very Rev. the Dean of Wells ; 
“ The Excavations on the South Side of Wells Cathe- 
dral,” by the Rev. Canon Church; ‘*The Lady 
Chapel by the Cloister,” by Mr.. E. Buckle; ‘* The 
Church of Langport,” by Mr. W. B. Paul; “ The 
Heyron Chantry in Langport Church,” by the Rev. 
F. W. Weaver; ‘‘ Huish Episcopi,” by the Rev. J. 
Stubbs ; ‘‘ Autobiography of Elias Rebotier,” by Mr. 
E. A. Fry ; “‘ Schael’s Memoir of High Ham Church,” 
by the Rev. C. D. Crossman; ‘‘ The Battle of Lang- 
port,” by Mr. Hugh Norris; ‘‘The Lake Village 
near Glastonbury,” by Mr. A. Bulleid ; ‘‘ Addenda 
to List of Birds of Somerset,” by Mr. H. St. B. Gold- 
smith; ‘Burton Pynsent,” by Mr. E. Chisholm 
Batten ; ‘‘ Final Perambulation of Exmoor Forest,” 
by Mr. E. J. Rawle; ‘‘ A Forgotten Chancellor and 
Canon,” by Mr. A. S. Bicknell; ‘‘On the Bones of 
an Animal found at Wedmore,” by Mr. W. A. 
Sanford; ‘Stoke under Hamdon,” by Mr. John 
Batten ; “‘ Roman Remains at Long Sutton,” by Mr. 
J. Morland; ‘Sculptured Stone found at Wells 
Cathedral,” by the Rev. Canon Browne; ‘‘ Obituary 
Notice of Lord Arthur Hervey, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells,” by the Rev. Canon Church ; ** The Flora of 
Somerset,” by the Rev. R. P: Murray. —The next 
meeting of the society is arranged to take place at 
Bath in August next. 
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The fifteenth volume of the proceedings of the 
DorsET NATURAL HIsTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN 
FIELD CLUB has just been issued to the members. 
The contents are varied and interesting, and the illus- 
trations excellent. The following is a list of the 
papers: ‘‘An Old Hampshire Manor House,” by 
Mr, F. Fane; ‘‘Ellingham Church,” by Mr. F. 
Fane; ‘‘ Photographic Survey of the County,” by 
Rev. T. Perkins; ‘Old Wardour Castle,” by Rev. 
T. Perkins ; ‘‘ Shaftesbury,” by Rev. C. H. Mayo; 
‘The Helstone at Portesham,” by Mr. E. Cunning- 
ton; ‘* Plush,” by the Rev. Canon Ravenhill ; 
“Dorset Lepidoptera in 1892-3,” by Mr. N. M. 
Richardson ; ‘* Wareham,” by Mr. E. Cunnington, 
VOL, XXXI. 
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“Some Additions to Dorset Flora,” by Rev. E. F. 
Linton ; ‘‘ Reptiles of Dorset,” by Rev. O. P. Cam- 
bridge ; ‘‘ On New and Rare Spiders found in 1893,” 
by Rev. O. P. Cambridge ; ‘‘ Dorset and King John,” 
by Rev. W. M. Barnes; ‘* Notes on a Dorchester 
Minute Book,” by Mr. H. J. Moule; ‘‘ The Free 
Chapel of Corton,” by Rev. W. M. Barnes ; ‘* Some 
Local Stone Marks,” by Mr. T. B. Groves; “ Kim- 
meridge Shale,” by Mr. J. C. Mansell-Pleydell ; 
‘*Trees in the Abbotsbury Gardens,” by Mr. J. C. 
Mansell-Pleydell; ‘‘ Observations on the Appear- 
ances of Birds, Insects, etc.,” by Mr. N. M. Richard- 
son, 
’: a a 

The first part of the volume for 1895 of the SHRoP- 
SHIRE ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY’s TRANSACTIONS, 
just issued to members, contains the following papers : 
‘* The Members of Parliament for Ludlow,” by Henry 
T. Weyman ; ‘* Whitchurch in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth,” by the Rev. H. B. Finch; ‘‘ A Catalogue 
of the Shropshire Topographical and Genealogical 
Manuscripts preserved in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, and in the William Salt Library at Stafford,” 
compiled by Miss Auden and the Rev. W. G. D. 
Fletcher, F.S.A.; ‘*An Inventory taken at Park 
Hall, Oswestry, in 1761, with a notice of the Families 
of Powell, Charlton, and Kinchant,” by Stanley 
Leighton, M.P., F.S.A.; and ‘‘ Notes on the Church, 
Castle, and Parish of Shrawardine,” by the Rev. J. E. 
Auden. The part contains a capital illustration of 
Park Hall, from a drawing by Mr. Stanley Leighton, 
and another of Shelvock. 


Vol. v., part ii., of the transactions of the Essex 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY has been issued. It 
contains the following papers: (1) ‘‘ Pleshy,” by 
Mr. J. Horace Round; (2) ‘‘The Milbournes of 
Essex and the King’s Otter Hounds, 1385-1439,” b 
Mr. T. Milbourn ; (3) ‘“‘ Notes upon an Earthwor 
near Harlow Railway Station,” by Mr. I. C. Gould ; 
(4) ‘* Harlow,” by Mr. G. F. Beaumont ; (5) ‘‘ Lower 
Marney Earthwork,” by Mr. Beaumont; (6) “A 
Relic from Stratford Langthorne Abbey,” by Canon 
Stevens. This latter is a curious carved stone repre- 
senting, perhaps, a window, with a number of skulls 
shown as enclosed by bars. It must be a portion of a 
whole now lost ; what that was is, more or less, a 
matter for conjecture. At the end of the part are 
accounts of meetings 1853-1893, with abstracts of the 
minutes of the meetings from 1852-1893, which are 
scarcely worth the room they occupy. 





PROCEEDINGS. 


At the February meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY 
oF ANTIQUARIES, held in the Library of the Old 
Castle, Newcastle, Mr. R. O. Heslop, in connection 
with the Northumbrian Small Pipes Society, reminded 
the members that that society had taken up the work 
begun by the Society of Antiquaries in regard to 
Northumbrian small pipes, and said that he would be 
glad if that society would support the Northumbrian 
Small Pipes Society in their contest, which would 
take place in a few days, at the Art Gallery. The 
Secretary laid a copy of the new part of the Arche- 
ologia “Eliana on the table, and intimated that it 
R 
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would be ready for issue to the members in a few days. 
A paper on ‘‘ A View of the Ecclesiastical State within 
the Archdeaconry of Northumberland, Anno 1663 
(extracted from Mr. Woodman’s collections)” was 
contributed by Mr. J. Crawford Hodgson. Dr. J. R. 
Spensley also read a ‘‘ Note on an Italian Cutlass of 
the Middle of the Sixteenth Century.” Mr. R. C. 
Clephan then read a paper on ‘‘ The Temple of Philze: 
The danger of its submersion by the projected dam, with 
introductory notes and history of the temple, religious 
and social life of the ancient Egyptians.” He explained 
that his paper on that occasion was introductory to 
one which he hoped to read at the next meeting. 
Of as 

At the meeting of the RoyaAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, on March 6, Mr. Talfourd Ely read a 
paper on ‘*An Old Watch and its Maker.” The 
watch, which was exhibited, is an English double- 
cased gold verge, with an extra case of tortoise shell 
for ordinary wear. The outer gold case is covered 
with vepoussé work, well executed in the style of 
Louis Quinze. The subject is classical, witha border 
of scrollwork and flowers. The artist’s name—H. 
Manly —is found on similar work elsewhere, especially 
in connection with watches by Dutch makers. The 
works were made by John Ellicott, the king’s watch- 
maker, and the date of the watch appears to be 1751. 
Mr. R. G. Rice read a paper entitled ‘* Notes on Hunt- 
ington Shaw, Blacksmith, his Reputed Work, his 
Tomb, formerly at Hampton, Middlesex, and Iron 
Work from the Railing of the same.” Mr. Rice ex- 
hibited some wrought iron interlaced initials from the 
railing of Shaw’s tomb, formerly at Hampton, and also 
gave a biography of Shaw and his wife. He then pro- 
ceeded to review the question whether Shaw did or did 
not produce the ironwork made in the seventeenth 
century for Hampton Court Palace, as stated on his 
monument, now in Hampton Church. This inscrip- 
tion states “he designed and executed the ornamental 
ironwork at Hampton Court Palace,” but Mr. Rice 
proved by means of a rubbing of the inscription that 
this statement had been added at a subsequent date, 
probably when the tablet was removed into the 
church. That the ironwork in question was designed 
and executed by Jean Tijon, a French blacksmith, is 
proved from documentary evidence in the records. 


The annual meeting of the SHROPSHIRE ARCHO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY was held on February 23, too late 
for us to record it in the Amtiguary for March. 
There was a numerous attendance of members. The 
report upon the work of the society during the past 
year was considered satisfactory, and the statement 
of accounts showed that the debt of the society, which 
was £50 9s. last year, has now been reduced to 
£27 18s. 4d. The adoption of the report and 
financial statement were moved by the chairman and 
seconded by the Rev. T. Auden, who said the chief 
event of the year was the visit of the Archzological 
Institute, and he believed the members were much 
impressed with the vast number of places of archzeo- 
logical interest which they had seen in the county. 
The report and financial statement being adopted, 
the council and officers were re-elected, and the 
chairman read a paper on the parish of Middle and 
its church, in which, he reminded his hearers, were 
three chained books over 300 years old. 


At the monthly meeting of the BRITISH ARCHO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION last month, the Rev. J. Cave- 
Browne exhibited a rubbing of a brass to the memory 
of Thomas Hendley and his wives in Offham Church, 
Kent. It is fixed to a wall,and is remarkable for 
having none of the dates filled in of the interments 
of any of the three persons whom it commemorates. 
Various photographs of the church were also ex- 
hibited. The first paper was on the “Church and 
Manor of Offham,” by Mt. Cave-Browne. The name 
is spelt in ancient documents in various ways. Its 
early connection with a Saxon king is probable not 
only from the name, but from the fact that Offham 
was a royal manor at the Conquest. This supposition, 
however, is not absolutely certain, as witness the 
place-name Ulgham (pronounced Uffham) in North- 
umberland. The church, which has been over much 
‘* restored,” preserves traces of ancient masonry, and 
its plan indicates changes from a simple nave and 
aisles of Norman times. There is curious reference 
in a will toa brass erected by a widow to the memory 
of her son, John Revell, 1524, in which she enjoins 
that the figure is to be as nearly as possible like her 
son, showing, as has not infrequently been supposed 
from appearance of likeness on similar works, that 
effort was actually made to reproduce a portrait. A 
second paper, by Dr. Russell Forbes, of Rome, on 
the ‘‘ Ancient Gates of the Church of Sta. Sabina, 
Rome,” was read by Mr. W. de Gray Birch in the 
author’s absence. The gates are of remote antiquity, 
and their appearance justifies the belief that they 
date from the middle of the fifth century. The 
material is cypress and cedar. The setting of the 
panels in a framework of vine-leaves is of much later 
date, and in the resetting the panels have probably 
become disarranged. They are carved with subjects 
taken from the Old and the New Testaments, the 
Crucifixion, the Two Marys at the Sepulchre, the 
Adoration of the Magi, Christ and the Woman of 
Caanan, Christ receiving Sta. Sabina, the Turning of 
Water into Wine, the Ascension, and Elijah in his 
Chariot, being among the subjects represented. The 
panels are of value apart from their actual style and 
workmanship, from their being such early examples 
of the mode of representing Biblical subjects. The 
paper was illustrated by admirable photographs of 
these little-known works of art. 
2 a 

Several notices of the annual meetings of archzolo- 
gical societies were crowded out of the last number of 
the Antiguary. Among them was that of the annual 
meeting of the DERBYSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND 
NATURAL HisTOrY Society, which was held during 
February. We are glad to say that a fairly favour- 
able report was presented by the council. This, 
which was read by the honorary secretary, Mr. Arthur 
Cox, was as follows : “The council has met five times 
during the past year, with a fair average attendance of 
the elected members. The society held an expedition 
on Wednesday, June 20, to Breedon and Langley 
Priory. The party left Derby at 1 p.m. in brakes, 
and drove to Breedon Church, where the vicar, the 
Rev. G. Crossley, received and conducted the visitors 
over the church. Mr. Crossley read a carefully-pre- 
pared and very instructive paper upon the history and 
architecture of the church, and exhibited various old 
places and drawings of interest. The quaint and all 
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but unique family seat of Ferrers was, by permission, 
open to the members, and the canopied, railed-in 
structure excited much interest, as did various monu- 
ments to the Ferrers family. A second expedition in 
October was arranged to visit Sandiacre, but, an in- 
sufficient number of names being sent in, it was aban- 
doned. So far, no further steps have been taken 
towards the suggested pulling down and removal of 
the church and churchyard of Osmaston-by-Derby. 
Your council appointed a sub-committee, who visited 
the place, and were, if possible, more firmly convinced 
than before of the duty of protesting against the demo. 
lition, Interments took place in the churchyard in 
1894, and the footpaths round are in constant use, 
the church itself being in good order, restored, and 
well fitted, as well as of considerable interest. Your 
council is glad to have no other destructive work to 
speak upon, though certainly we must all regret the 
disappearance from Derby market-place of Storer’s 
old bow-windows as one bit more of old Derby gone. 
A photograph by Keene of the interesting old stucco 
work above the bow-window has been secured. 
Some, but small, progress has been made in the pro- 
posed transcription of the Charity Boards in the 
county. The names of any members or friends will- 
ing to help will be gladly received. Our obituary 
this last year has been above the average. We have 
lost ten of our members, including two members of 
council (Mr. A. E. Cokayne and Mr. Keene). Both 
were present at our last anniversary, and Mr. Cokayne 
spoke. The present financial position of the society 
has been the subject of careful and serious considera- 
tion in the past year. Members are asked to exert 
themselves to secure a large addition to the roll of 
our members, so that an increased annual income 
may speedily relieve the present difficulty. If this 
suggestion is acted upon, your council will have reason 
to be well satisfied with the result of the seventeenth 
year of our proceedings.” 

The Mayor (Mr. Bottomley, vice-president of the 
society), alluding to a new departure which the 
society had made in issuing a widespread invitation 
to a conversazione, said he hoped that, having heard 
the report, some of the visitors would be induced to 
join the society. His own experience was that this 
society was one of the most interesting and educating 
in Derby. One of its objects was, of course, to pre- 
serve the ancient monuments of the county, and these 
were well looked after, being viewed by the search- 
light of the members. The members of the society 
looked up every nook and cranny in the county to 
find these monuments and various other objects of 
interest, and to preserve them. The society put forth 
every effort to preserve them, and those who took any 
interest in archzeology would find very great pleasure 
in joining the society. The lectures given from time 
to time were really admirable, and excursions were 
organized to various places of interest to which pri- 
vate individuals had little or no access. The company 
had heard from the report an account of the places 
visited during last summer, and these excursions gave 
much satisfaction and pleasure. He would invite all 
friends who took any interest in archeological sub- 
jects to join the society. 

The Rev. Dr. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., 
then proceeded to deliver an address on the ‘* Pur- 
suit of Archeology.” Dr. Cox said, in the course of 





his address, that his memories always went back to 
the county of his birth, and one of his pleasantest 
recollections was that, some seventeen or eighteen 
years ago, he was instrumental in helping to form 
that society, and he was glad that it had flourished so 
well. If there was now some little temporary ebb, 
there would soon come the flow of fortune again by 
an increase of members. The little financial pressure 
brought about lately by the general hardness of the 
times he looked upon as only a temporary matter, 
which would soon be remedied by a little exertion. 
Coming to the subject of his address, he said that in 
connection with the pursuits of archeology there was 
what partook of the nature of pain as well as plea- 
sure, and this was so in witnessing the process of 
decay which went on. Dr. Cox went on to speak of 
ancient and historic buildings, and said that he could 
bring to mind most interesting abbeys and buildings 
in different parts of England where the proprietors, 
who were in no particularly embarrassed condition, 
made a set charge upon the public who visited these 
places, but practically did nothing to preserve their 
beauties. He was thankful to think that such cases 
were in the minority, and that the majority of people 
recognised there were duties as well as rights attach- 
ing to property. Dr. Cox strongly urged that the 
archzological societies ought to co-operate with the 
parent society in London in inducing the Legislature 
to amend the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, 
which wanted carrying out in a far fuller way than 
had yet been done. Unless the nation bestirred itself, 
he was afraid that in another generation a good many 
of these buildings would have almost crumbled away. 
This was one of the painful features of archzology, 
because one could not help noticing the progress of 
decay. Another feature was that archeology was 
unfortunately a thing that did not pay. They had to 
recognise that the pursuit of archaeology was a sort of 
luxury in one way, and that one could hardly expect 
any pounds, shillings, and pence by way of recom- 
pense. It was perhaps different in the case of arche- 
ologists who had risen to eminence. It was a thing 
to be proud of that Derbyshire had given to England 
two men of some eminence, who, at all events, secured 
a certain amount of competency through the pursuit 
of this most interesting of all studies. His friend 
Mr. St. John Hope was the assistant secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and he learned the elements of 
archzology in this county of Derbyshire. There was 
also Mr. Ward, who was nurtured in the Derbyshire 
society, and who had won golden opinions as a pains- 
taking, keen archeologist, and was curator of the Car- 
diff Museum. One of the pleasures of archeology 
was to do one’s best to store information as to the 
county and district with which one was connected, 
getting information and placing it at the disposal of 
others. He could scarcely speak of any other pursuit 
more varied than archzology, and it was a study 
which gave an interest in a diversity of subjects. In 
such a county as Derbyshire there was a very diverse 
strata of archeology, if he might use such a term, to 
draw upon, there being a large field for subjects of an 
archzological character. Derbyshire being in the 
centre of England, and having the special attractions 
of its lead-mines, very speedily attracted the attention 
of early colonists in this country. So that there was 
here, in the centre of England, a strange mixture of 
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races, which in archeological study gave rise to a 
diversity of interest. Dr. Cox proceeded to speak of 
’ the Roman occupation and government of this country, 
after which he expressed his sorrow that in Derbyshire, 
where there was so much interesting archzological 
pursuit, the county town was almost unique in its lack 
of an archeological museum. He quite believed that 
if the members of this society, and others living in 
the town, would take this question up, there might be 
formed the nucleus of an interesting archzological 
museum at Derby, and then various objects of interest 
belonging to the county, such as any found at Little 
Chester, might be preserved there and not dispersed. 
A great pleasure of archeology was in collecting 
objects which would give pleasure to others, and this 
could be well carried out if a museum existed here. 

Sir Alfred Haslam said it was his pleasing duty to 
propose a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Cox for his 
able lecture. Dr. Cox was in former days the life and 
soul of the Derbyshire Archzolopical Society, and the 
company was very pleased to have him present among 
them that night, and to feel that he was still one 
with them. 

Dr. Milnes seconded the motion, which was cor- 
dially passed, and formally acknowledged by Dr. Cox. 

a a 


At a meeting of the BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL Asso- 
CIATION, held on February 20, it was announced that 
subscriptions had been collected in Ireland and else- 
where for the purpose of effecting excavations in the 
Hill of Tara, and that the Association had consented to 
send a representative to help to superintend the pro- 
posed works.—Mr. Quick described a curious bed- 
warmer from Bramley, Surrey, now in the Horniman 
Museum.—Mrs. Dent, of Sudeley Castle, sent for ex- 
hibition a drawing of a bronze steelyard, found at 
Winchcombe, bearing various arms and devices of 
Richard, King of the Romans, the founder of the 
adjacent Hayles Abbey.—Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., 
exhibited a series of ancient seals of various English 
personages, illustrating the art of the fourteenth cen- 
tury.—Mr. Oliver described a bellarmine of Flemish 
manufacture, found recently in the East of London.— 
Mr. Barrett produced rubbings of the enamelled 
brass of Sir N. Gainsford and lady in Carshalton 
Church, Surrey, erected during the lives of the 
persons represented, the date 14** never having been 
filled in. The monument is on what was until 
recently the north side of the chancel.—Mr. Thomas 
Blashill exhibited a series of beautifully - written 
charters and grants, relating to Sutton-in- Holderness, 
some retaining the seals. One of these documents, 
dated 1349, the year of the Black Death, indicated 
many changes of ownership of property owing to that 
calamity. One of the seals was the impression of an 
antique gem.—A paper was then read by Mr. Richard 
McDonald on the Hill of Tara and the proposed 
excavations. After describing the condition of the 
hill and the various ancient forts, the remains of 
which still exist upon it, the notices of the old Irish 
chroniclers were passed in review, not the least re- 
markable of which is the record of the burial of the 
Princess Tea beneath the hill in a sepulchre of 
stated dimensions, 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.] 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE TOWN AND PoRT OF 
HEpon. By J. R. Boyle, F.S.A. Roxburghe, 
demy 8vo., pp. xvi, 227, and an appendix of 
250 pp. Hull: 4. Brown and Sons. 21s. net. 

There is a great charm about the village—it would 
not be commonly called the ‘‘ town ”—of Hedon, in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, It is still a corporate 
borough, with its mayor, aldermen, and councillors ; 
but the whole population falls below a thousand, and 
it is the smallest borough in the kingdom. In the 
centre, on rising ground encircled by stately trees, 
stands the noble cruciform church of St. Augustine, 
while round the church nestles the little village- 
borough. Yet Hedon was once a place of greater 
size and importance than its rival Hull. It has been 
something of a reproach to Yorkshire archzology, 
that hitherto no separate history of Hedon has been 
written. While other Yorkshire places of far less 
note or interest have been dealt with in an elaborate, 
and almost too diffuse a manner, Hedon has been 
neglected. This reproach is now removed, and Mr. 
Boyle’s book will long remain as a pattern work of 
its kind. Possibly the ordinary reader may consider 
that too much space has been allotted to documents, 
but it will not be the antiquary who will think so. 
Mr. Boyle is well known as a very capable antiquary, 
and as one of the most trustworthy and careful of 
writers. His work on Durham is quite the best that 
has appeared, and the history of Hedon now before 
us fully maintains his reputation. The author states 
that when he began the present work his idea was 
merely to produce a pamphlet on the subject. How 
the work grew under his feet as he proceeded is in 
evidence in the thick volume of 500 pages of closely- 
printed material before us. It is hopeless to attempt 
to give a digest of the contents of this book. We 
can hardly do better than cite some of the closing 
words of the prospectus, as originally issued, of Mr. 
Boyle’s work. ‘*The town possesses a series of 
records of almost unique interest, and to these the 
writer of the present volume has had unrestricted 
access. It is specially worthy of note that amongst 
these records are churchwardens’ accounts for each 
of the three churches, dating from the reign of 
Edward III. It ought also to be stated that all the 
most important documents relating to Hedon in the 
Public Record Office have been consulted... . To 
the student of English municipal history the present 
work will afford much new and valuable information. 
Persons interested in the medizeval arrangements of 
the English parish church will find in it many illus- 
trations of forgotten usages, as well as hundreds of 
references to the ecclesiastical utensils and ornaments 
of the past.” 

All this is fully borne out, and knowing Hedon, 
as we do well, we have no hesitation in saying 
that the treatment it has received from Mr. Boyle 
in the present volume leaves nothing to be desired. 
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We ought to add that there isa very good glossary 
at the end of the book, as well as a full index. The 
book is clearly printed, and is supplied with several 
illustrations and plans, and reflects credit on the Hull 
firm of publishers by whom it has been produced. It 
is a good book all round, and deserving of the highest 
commendation. 


& 

THE HisTORY OF MANSFIELD. By W. H. Groves. 
Cloth, crown 8vo., pp. viii, 428. Nottingham : 
Frank Murray. 

Mansfield is a town in Nottinghamshire, of about 
16,000 inhabitants. It is not very well known, as 
it lies off the main line of railway on the western side 
of the county, not far from the Derbyshire border. 
It is a modern borough, having been incorporated so 
recently as 1890; but as an old market-town it has 
the course of several centuries to record in its history. 
We wish we could speak well of Mr. Groves’s book, 
which seems to be a well-intentioned and unassuming 
effort. Unfortunately, however, the book is so full 
of the most extraordinary blunders, that it is impossible 
to pass anything but an unfavourable verdict on it. 
The mistakes are of so elementary a nature, that had 
Mr. Groves consulted any competent person before 
printing his book, he would have been saved from 
making so lamentable an exhibition of his ignorance. 
If we cite a few of the blunders, our readers will be 
able to judge whether we are speaking too harshly or 
not. On p. 18 the reader is informed that the word 
carucate is derived from a Danish word carue, a 
plough! On p. 20 we meet with the following 
sentence: ‘*‘Thomas Bek, sometime Bishop of 
Mandavensis (St. David’s), made one purpesture of 
one old rood of ground,” etc., from which sentence 
more than one deduction may be made as to Mr. 
Groves’s competence for the work he has undertaken. 
It is, however, in the section headed ‘*‘ Ancient 
Records relating to Mansfield,” which covers thirteen 
pages, from p. 51 to p. 64, that some of the most 
astounding items can be culled. One or two must 
suffice. The following, from p. 52, must be a riddle to 
many good people at Mansfield, who read the book. 
We quote it verbatim, stops and all. ‘‘ THE MANOR OF 
MANSFIELD.—Patent de anno 22 Regis Henrici tertii. 
M. 4. ‘Rex concessit Henrico de Hastinges et ude 
urorejus et adz in feodo pro rationabili parte ipsam 
contingem de hcereditate quz fuit Johnis quond aur 
comitis cette fratris adz in cestr Manerium de Bremes- 
grave,” etc. This is a fair sample of the rest, but 
we will quote another specimen from the opposite 
page. ‘‘ EXTRACT FROM INQUISITIONIS HOMINEM. 
—Inquisico capta fuit apud Notynghm die m’rt. px. 
post fm s’ti Breg. pape anno r.r.e. t’ eij a Conquestu 
qutod’ccio cor. venditor & assessor none Gart vett 
& agn in com. Nott. p. sacmentu,” etc. 

We wonder what the good people of Mansfield will 
make of that, except, perhaps, that Mr. Inquisitionis 
Hominem was a highly-educated person, coupled it 
may be with a wish on their part, that Mr. Groves 
had been a little more explicit, and had told them 
what it was all about. 

We have cited enough to convince most persons as 
to the author’s unfitness for the work he has under- 
taken. In spite of these revelations of his ignorance, 
we feel sorry rather than irritated, for the book has 


none of the blustering self-assertiveness which is so 





often a feature in writers of Mr. Groves’s calibre. 
All we can say is that we regret very much to see a 
well-intentioned author make so unfortunate an exhibi- 
tion of himself. The book is nicely printed and 
illustrated. It should serve as a warning to others 
not to play with such edged tools as ancient records, 
unless they know what they are about. The latter 
part of the book is a little better than the earlier 
portion, but even there, too, the writer is often out 
of his depth. Alas! that it should be so— much 
labour, good paper, and better money wasted. 
% - + 


THE EARLY OXFORD PREsS: A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING AT OXFORD. 
‘©1468 "—1640. By Falconer Madan. Cloth, 
8vo., pp. viii, 365. With seven facsimiles. 
Oxford Clarendon Press, Price 18s. 

A curious, and keen controversy has raged in the 
past as to the real date of the earliest book printed at 
Oxford. The points of the controversy are so well 
known that it is not necessary to do more than allude 
to them, because the more thorough knowledge of 
bibliography in the present day has definitely settled 
the matter beyond all reasonable element of doubt. 
The question is whether the date MCCCCLXVIII. on 
a mis-named work of St. Jerome, printed at Oxford, 
is not an accidental error for MCCCCLXXVIII. There 
can be no doubt that it is a mistake for the latter 
date, and in Appendix A, Mr. Madan gives a summary 
of the reasons which have definitely settled the 
matter, so far as all reasonable persons are concerned. 
Mr. Madan’s limits of date are bounded on the one 
hand by the fictitious ‘* 1468” (in reality 1478), and 
on the other by 1640, when the dreary period of 
Commonwealth literature set in. 

Of books printed at Oxford during the fifteenth 
century, fourteen are extant, the limits of date 
being the years 1478 and 1486, when for some un- 
known cause the Oxford Press ceased to work till 
1517. In 1517 it began again, and copies of seven 
books are extant which were printed between 1517 
and 1519, when the Oxford Press again ceased 
for a lengthened period. It is mainly with these 
earlier books, printed prior to 1520, that most of the 
interest of the Oxford Press rests. It was not till 
1585 that printing became firmly established at Oxford, 
when Mr. Madan says that ‘‘it began to reflect faith- 
fully the current tendencies of thought and study in 
the University. Theology is predominant, animated 
on its controversial side with fierce opposition to the 
Church of Rome; but the quieter fields of classical 
work are well represented, and side by side is seen an 
increasing study of English literature. Of lighter 
books there are few, and of chap-books perhaps only 
one.” The year 1640 has been chosen as the “ inferior 
limit” of this bibliography, because the British 
Museum catalogue of Early English books and 
Arber’s Transcript of the Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company adopt that limit, and also because of the 
break up of all regular work by the convulsions of 
the Commonwealth, ‘‘ combined,” as Mr. Madan 
naively expresses it, ‘‘ with the dismal prospect of 
that trackles; wilderness—the literature of the Civil 
War.” 

The author pleads for the present work, that it 
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possesses four features of novelty—(1) the better 
representation of the title-page by the use of Roman 
and italic capitals, as well as ordinary type ; (2) the 
mention of the chief type used in each book ; (3) 
the furnishing of first words of certain pages, to 
facilitate the identification of imperfect copies ; (4) 
the insertion of actual pages of books printed at 
Oxford, selected from works which are cheap and 
common. 

The first three of these features are a distinct 
advantage, but we cannot say that the insertion of 
pages from actual books commends itself to our judg- 
ment. It was distinctly abused in a serious manner 
by the first person who adopted it. At the best, it is 
a destructive process, and it carries no real advantage 
with it. Mr. Madan does not include in this category 
a more striking innovation which he has invented in 
describing the sizes of books. That is elaborated 
under the heading of a page entitled “ Plan of the 
Bibliography.” We have not space to describe it here. 
It remains to be seen whether it will commend itself 
for general adoption by bibliographers. We have 
some doubt on the point. 

We welcome Mr. Madan’s book as a thoroughly 
painstaking and scholarly piece of work worthy in 
every respect of his reputation, and of the University 
Press, whose earlier history and works he has so care- 
fully described. 


% 

YORKSHIRE Lay Sussipy. Being a Ninth col- 
lected in 25 Edward I. (1297). Edited for the 
Yorkshire Record Series, by William Brown, 
B.A. Pp. xxix, 191. Price to non-subscribers, 
Ios. 6d. 

The Yorkshire Archzological Society is one of the 
most active of all provincial antiquarian societies, 
and its Record Series, of which the volume before 
us is the seventeenth, is a most useful branch of 
its work. We are only sorry to see, both from the 
annual report of the society, and from the list of sub- 
scribers to the Record Series, that this department of its 
work is not more widely supported than itis. In fact, 
it isa serious reflection on the large county of Yorkshire, 
that so little general interest seems to be taken by its 
inhabitants at large, in the past history of the county. 
Its excellent archzological society should surely count 
its members, not by hundreds, but by thousands, while 
the 150 subscribers or so (we do not include libraries) 
to the Record Series ought to be increased tenfold at 
least. 

This volume of the series deals with only a portion 
of the county. Mr. Brown remarks in the introduc- 
tion that, unfortunately, only a small part of the 
original has survived. ‘‘ There is nothing at all for 
the North Riding, and only portions of the West and 
East Ridings are represented. Curiously enough, 
in the return of the Fifteenth levied in 1302, there is 
nothing at all for the West Riding, only the wapen- 
take between Ouse and Derwent in the East Riding, 
whilst the North Riding, with some exceptions, is 
quite perfect.” Further on, Mr. Brown remarks: 
‘* The granting of the subsidy here printed marks a 
point of very great importance in the constitutional 
history of England. This grant of a Ninth of per- 
sonal goods was the consideration by the King of all 
liberties conferred by the Great Charter and the 


Forest Charter, and thus concluded a struggle be- 
tween King and Parliament, which had continued 
for over eighty years—indeed, ever since its com- 
mencement with the first grant of the Great Charter 
by King John in 1215. Annexed to this confirma- 
tion by Edward I. was the celebrated statute, De 
tallagio non concedendo, which established the prin- 
ciple that no tax could be levied without the assent 
of Parliament.” On pages xxiv-xxvii, Mr. Brown 
has made a careful and highly interesting summary of 
the quantity and value of the personal property taxed 
in 1297 in the West Riding, from which we venture 
to make the following shortened summary of the 
average prices: Oxen, 4s. I0d.; cows, 3s. 10d. ; 
young oxen, 2s.; stirks, 23d.; small stirks, 22d. ; 
calves, 14d.; horses, 3s. 2d.; sheep, 7d. 3; goats, 
9 at 4d., 48 at 6d., 2 at 74d. ; donkeys, 3 at 18d, 
I at 20d., and 1 at 2s.; pigs, highest price, 18d., 
lowest, 3d.; one goose at 12d. Barley, average 
price per quart., 14$d.; hay, tod. a cartload ; 
Oats, average price per quart., alinost 74d. ; wheat, 
average price per quart., 2s. 5d.; fine wheat, 
average price per quart., 2s. 10d.; peas about 
22d. per quart. These prices are of very high in- 
terest, and Mr. Brown has done good service in 
drawing attention to them, and in inaking the sum- 
mary. The contents of the Subsidy Rolls them- 
selves are of very great interest, both in the names 
they contain of the persons taxed as well as their 
taxable property. The spelling of the place-names is 
also a minor detail, very full of an interest and im- 
portance of its own. Mr. Brown has added foot- 
notes where needed, and these, together with the 
introduction, give a very full explanation of such 
points as need elucidation. The book isan admirable 
addition to its many excellent predecessors in the 
Yorkshire Record Series. 


A HIsToRY OF THE WELSH CHURCH TO THE 
DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES. By the 
Rev. E. J. Newell, M.A. Cloth, 8vo., pp. x, 
435. London: £lliot Stock. 

Mach that is very wide of the mark is written at © 
the present time, and much is spoken on political 
platforms which is altogether erroneous as to the 
past history of the Church in Wales. We are afraid 
it must be admitted, too, that even in the ‘‘ High 
Court of Parliament” speakers on this subject are 
often not as well informed as they ought to be, or as 
they profess that they are. It is inevitable that this 
should be the case when a subject is not discussed on 
its own inherent merits, but merely for the sake of 
party advantage, or the opposite. It is much to be 
deplored that any religious organization should ever 
become a subject for the strife of contending parties 
of politicians. It is a sign of the decadence of the 
morale of the public spirit of the age when this is the 
case, and when a subject of vast significance and im- 
portance is no longer discussed -for its own sake, but, 
on the contrary, is made a convenience of by party 
politicians and wirepullers. The Church of France 
was treated in this fashion towards the end of last 
century, and the end came at the close of ‘that 
century in the overthrow of all that was noble in that 
country, when all was plunged in the vortex and 
horrors of the French Revolution. So far as the 
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religious, or merely political, aspect of the present 
agitation concerning the Welsh Church is concerned, 
the Antiguary occupies, of course, absolutely neutral 
ground ; but it is open for us, in common with many 
persons who view this question from opposite sides, 
to regret very deeply that such a subject should ever 
have come on the scene for political wrangling at all. 
One thing, however, is quite clear, and it is, that 
without accurate knowledge of the history of Chris- 
tianity in Wales, no satisfactory solution of the 
present agitation can be arrived at. 

Practically speaking, no history of Welsh Chris- 
tianity has ever been written, except in a very partial 
and imperfect manner. Mr. Newell’s work removes 
that reproach, for it is, so far as we can see, a very 
careful, painstaking, and accurate work. It is not 
necessary, in making this acknowledgment, to express 
concurrence with all or any of the opinions to which 
the author gives expression. 

The nucleus of the work appearsto have been an essay 
‘*On the History of the Christian Church in Wales from 
the Earliest Times to the Death of Elizabeth,” which 
gained the prize at the National Eisteddfod held at 
Rhyl in 1892. This essay Mr. Newell has enlarged 
and expanded, till it has developed into the book 
under notice. It seems to us to be a thoroughly good 
book, careful and accurate, and one which persons 
who take either side in the present controversy may 
study with profit. Starting with the faint glimpses 
of the Church during the Roman period, Mr. Newell 
traces its history and development through the suc- 
ceeding Middle Ages, down to the time of the 
dissolution of the religious houses. He brings out 
very clearly the mischief, as we believe it to have 
been, which absorbed, and almost suppressed, the 
Celtic Church in the Church of England. This was 
by no means the work of the Reformers, but was 
rather the act of the early medizeval Church of 
England. ‘To this mistake has been due the present 
hostility of so many of the Welsh to the Anglican 
Establishment at the present day. Before the 
Reformation, when the Church of England was in 
doctrine and obedience Roman Catholic, this un- 
national appearance of the Welsh Church was not so 
apparent, but when, after the Reformation, the 
Church of England became the Church of England 
alone, isolated by itself, and English only, then its 
lack of Welsh nationality became more and more 
apparent. Hence in our own time it is looked upon 
by a large number of Welsh folk as absolutely un- 
Welsh, and altogether an alien. This, we think, is 
clear enough; more than this it would be out of 
place for us to say. We can, however, warmly 
recommend Mr. Newell’s book to all who may 
wish to know something of the history of Welsh 
Christianity as viewed from a scholarly and tem- 
perate Anglican standpoint. 


Among a number of magazines, smaller books, and 
pamphlets, which we ought to have acknowledged 
before now, is the third part of BIBLIOGRAPHICA. 
This contains papers on “ Florimond Badier,” by Mr. 
W. Y. Fletcher ; “ Paraguayan and Argentine Biblio- 
graphy,” by Dr. Garnett; “A Forgotten Book- 
Illustrator” (the late Mr. A.B. Houghton), by Mr. 
Housman ; “ La Guirlande de Julie,” by Mr. Brad- 
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ley ; ‘* The Mainz Psalter of 1457,” by Mr. Russell 
Martineau ; ‘‘ Early Dedications to Englishmen by 
Foreign Authors and Editors,” by the Rev. W. D. 
Macray ; “ Books with Woodcuts printed at Pavia,” 
by Mr. P. Kristeller; and ‘‘ English Book Sales 
1676-1680,” by Mr. Alfred W. Pollard. It is quite 
needless to observe that the printing and paper, as 
well as the illustrations and plates, are deserving of 
the highest possible praise. 

The Book-Plate Annual and Armorial Year- 
Book, 1895 (London: A. and C. Black; price 
5s.), ought also to have received earlier notice at 
our hands. Those who take special interest in the 
designing of book-plates will thoroughly appreciate 
this handsome Azzual. It contains a very large 
and elaborate design for a book-plate for the Leighton 
Library at Dunblane. We are afraid that it will be 
rather like putting a jewel in a pig’s snout to paste 
such a book-plate in the musty folios of the good 
archbishup’s library. Those folios owe their main 
interest and value to their former owner, who be- 
queathed them to the clergy of the diocese of Dun- 
blane. Perhaps the article of the greatest general 
interest in the Amzual is that on the Chevalier 
d’Eon. The illustrations throughout are veryattrac- - 
tive and well done. 

Facts about Pompei: Its Masons’ Marks, Town 
Walls, Houses, and Portraits, by H. P. Fitzgerald 
Marriott (London: Hazell, Watson, and Viney, 
Limited), is an admirable book. It is beautifully 
illustrated, and has evidently been written with 
scholarly care and praiseworthy accuracy. It gives 
as good an account of Pompei in a small compass as 
almost anything we know. It is deserving of a much 
fuller notice than we are, unfortunately, able to de- 
vote toit. All we can say is that both as regards 
letterpress and illustrations it merits very high com- 
mendation. The illustrations, we may add, are 
mainly collotype photographic prints, and are beauti- 
fully soft and clear, showing all the details very fully. 

Of new magazines, we desire to welcome in its 
new guise our old friend, or friends, the Religuary 
and the J//ustrated Archeologist, which have now 
combined forces under the capable editorship of Mr. 
Romilly Allen with the happiest of results. We 
wish the new combination a long career of useful 
prosperity. 

The first numbers of a new Scotch magazine of 
archeology, entitled Scots Lore (Glasgow: William 
Hodge and Co. ; 1s. monthly), have reached us. It is 
well illustrated, and contains some good papers on 
Scotch archeology. It has the best wishes of the 
Antiquary for its success. 

From the Upper Norwood Athenzeum we have 
received the accounts of the Winter Meetings and 
Summer Excursions of that club. We have on 
former occasions been glad to speak well of this 
annual publication, which still maintains its useful 
character. There are some capital papers in the two 
numbers just received. 

Part lviii. of Zhe Jndex Library (Charles J. 
Clark, Agent, 4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.) has also 
reached us. The present number contains (1) ‘‘ Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury Wills, 1383-1558” ; (2) 
“Wiltshire Jnguzsitiones Post-mortem” ; (3) * Glouces- 
tershire Jnguisitiones Post-mortem,” vol. ii; (4) 
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** Gloucestershire Wills”; and (5) ‘* London Jxgzzsi- 
tiones Postmortem.” The-annual subscription to this 
most useful publication is only a guinea. Of all the 
publications dealing with records, none is of greater use 
or value than the /udex Library, and the long cata- 
logue of good work done, which is recorded on the 
back of the cover, indicates pretty plainly the value 
of the publication to antiquaries, and, indeed, to the 
public at large. It is almost a national undertaking, 
which, abroad, would probably have been subsidized 
ere this out of the national exchequer. 

Northamptonshire Notes and Queries: April-Sep- 
tember, 1894 (Northampton: TZaylor and Son ; 
price 3s.), ought also to have been acknowledged 
sooner. It is well illustrated, and contains, among 
a number of papers on various subjects, one, with 
illustrations, on the misericords in Wellingborough 
Church; another is on Northampton Castle; and 
a long one on ‘Rushton Hall and its Owners,” 
with several illustrations. 

Notes and Queries for Somerset and Dorset, Decem- 
ber, 1894 (Sherborne: Sazw/e// ; subscription 5s. per 
annum), contains a number of short notes, many of 
them well illustrated. The churchwardens’ accounts 
of St. John’s, Glastonbury, for 1418 and 1421, are 
printed in full, and contain many entries of consider- 


able interest. 
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ENGRAVINGS OF ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


In an interesting article on this subject in the 
Antiquary for February, Mr. F. G. Kitton tells us that 
Mr. Lewis Evans, F.S.A., an ardent collector of 
Hertfordshire prints, owns, perhaps, the best and 
largest collection of those relating to St. Alban’s 
Abbey. He has 140 exterior views of the abbey, and, 
counting those of the interior and items appertaining 
thereto, has acquired a total of nearly 600 different 
representations of this grand old fane. Whilst upon 
the subject, it may be useful to record the state of my 
own collection. It stands as follows : 

Exteriors of St. Alban’s Abbey 

Interiors = sos aa 

Prints of details es aos ies 

Portraits of those connected with the 
abbey, past and present 

Ground plans _... ~_ ote aes 

Maps into which the abbey is intro- 
duced ... ie aoe aoe “ee 


118 
42 


“29 
13 


335 

Of a greater number of these I also possess duplicates. 
Further, I have (all carefully pasted and arranged in a 
book) many hundreds of newspaper and other cuttings, 
each and every one having reference to the abbey. 

The earliest engraving I possess of the abbey is on 
John Spced’s map of ‘Hartford Shire,” which 
Mr. Kitton dates, I see, at about 1610. There was, 
however, a second edition of Speed’s Theatre and 
Empire of Great Britain, “ Printed for Thomas Basset 


at the George in Fleet Street, and Richard Chiswel 
at the Rose and Crown, in St. PAUL’s CHURCH-YARD, 
M.D.C.LXXVI., with sundry additions by E. PHILLIPs.” 

On comparing the map in my own copy of this 
work with the map amongst my St. Alban’s Abbey 
collection, both appear identical, but the latter is cer- 
tainly a sharper and better print, so it is possibly from 
the first edition. My last acquired print is from the 
Illustrated Carpenter and Builder for January 25, 
1895, and is a general view (looking east) of the high 
altar screen. I have a fine engraving of this screen 
drawn by F. Nash and engraved by H. Le Keux, 
and published by Nichols, Son, and Bentley, 
May 1, 1815. A curious mistake thereon is that 
only twelve niches are shown immediately over 
the altar, although, as a matter of actual fact, 
there are thirteen. The central one of this series is 
somewhat wider than are the rest, and so when we 
restored the fabric generally, and refilled the for so 
long a time empty seventy-four niches with statues, 
we considered that we needed to have no hesitation as 
to what to place in these thirteen. So it comes about 
that to-day our Lord seated in majesty occupies the 
middle one, whilst the twelve Apostles (six on either 
side, and all, like our Lord, in pure white alabaster) 
occupy the rest. 

I may remark that when, in 1884, under the direc- 
tion of Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., I commenced 
the restoration of this screen, I did not possess a single 
print of St. Alban’s Abbey. All have been collected 
by me one by one, and here and there, during the 
course of a very busy life since 1884. 

It is only fair to add that the whole cost of the 
restoration of this most beautiful altar screen in the 
world (for, as regards exquisite early fifteenth-century 
detail, that at Winchester Cathedral cannot hold 
a candle to it), a work which occupied us about six 
years, was defrayed with characteristic liberality by 
Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, of Alderham House, Herts. 
The total expenditure was something like £10,000. 

Harry HEms. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

THE SUPPRESSION OF SUPERSTITION. 

A society has been recently formed which has for its 
object the suppression of superstition, an end devoutly 
to be wished; but at the two annual dinners the 
society has celebrated, the guests are reported to have 
done several acts which were useless to attain the 
desired result, because they were done deliberately, 
and not accidentally. It is the accidental breaking of 
a looking-glass, the unpremeditated crossing of knives 
and overturning salt-cellars, which in the eyes of the 
superstitious produce misfortune and woe. 

J. Lewis ANDRE. 





NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

Lt would be well tf those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment, 





